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Temperature Range | 


DECENT and manly examé- 
nation of the acte of govern- 


ment should be not only tolerated, 


t encouraged.” 
—William Henry Harrison; 
President of the United States, 
1841— 
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America Leading 


State Department | Wide in September | 


Operations Begun Following | Given Control of | Arizona Records 112 estes 
Years of Preparatory Work. e .e 17 Degrees in North Dokota. 
Panama Aviation, 


| 
| Are Dredged for Gold 
| 


To Cede Public Upon Religion, Mr. Coolidge Says, All Nations in 


| 
Seven dredges are now at work ex-j} 


quate: for Needs of Mankind Without Spiritual 


Lands Suggested Enactment of Laws and Advance in Knowledge Inade- | ee 


: iration, Episcopal 
Measure Now Pending on) ee 


Unreserved Tracts Opposed | The advancement of knowledge, the 
- | increase in science, growth of wealth, and | 

By Former Secretary ! enactment of laws alone do not meet the | 
Of Interior. problems of human existence or furnish | 

sufficient foundation for human progress, | 


Convention Is Told. 


| tracting gold from gravel in the vicinity 

of Fairbanks, Alaska, according to 

| statement made public, October 10, by 
‘ sos : .. | the Department of the Interior, based 

resents organized religious life and mis-| upon reports from representatives of 

sionary effort in every part of the globe. : the Government-owned Alaska Railroad. 

Many thousands are taking part in it.| The statement in full text follows: 

Considered by itself alone it constitutes! Six months ago but two dredges were 

an activity of the greatest importance. | operating in this district. 

But when we remember that it is but | 


These dredges are huge pieces of ma- | 


| 


i 


President Coolidge Transfers | 
Power to Pass Upon Air 
Applications for Canal 
Zone. 


A weather map for the month of Sep- 
tember would indicate division of the 
United States into three temperature 
districts ranging from very cool to 
warmth above normal, it was stated Oc- 
tober 10 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Rainfall was unevenly distributed, ex- 
ceeding the monthly normal by two to 
four times in some districts and being 
less than 10 per cent of normal in others. 


Senate Committee 
To Consider Plan. 


More Than 200,000,000 Acres | 
Included in Nonmineral 
Tracts Which Would 


President Coolidge declared October 10 


one of many similar organizations, some 


jin the course of an address in Washing- | 


larger and some smaller, all devoted to 
ton, D. C., before the General Conven- | the service of religion, we can not escape 
tion of the Episcopal Church. | the conclusion that the major forces of 

“Man is more than ‘all these,” contin- | the world are actively and energetically 
ued Mr. Coolidge. “He requires the in- | ps no PS Yon os og 
spiration of a higher motive to meet the | ve vee 


demands of a spiritual nature.” 
| Organized government can do much, 


and the officers of governmental agen- | 


member further that this movement is 
| steadily advancing through the years, 
steadily increasing in the strength of 
its main body and its innumerable aux- 


*%® 


Be Affected. 


The Senate Committee on Public Lands 
ang Surveys will have before it when 
@hgress reassembles in December a 
proposition involving the disposition of 
unreserved public lands aggregating 
about 200,000,000 acres and having an 
estimated value, including resources of 
$12,695,000,000. This proposition is em- 
bodied in a bill (S. 707) introduced dur- 
ing the last session by Senator King 
(Dem.) Utah, according to the terms of 


which all unreserved nonmineral public; 


lands would be ceded by the Federal 
Government to the States in which the 
lands are located. 


Exhaustion Feared. 


A subcommittee of the Public Lands 
Committee was appointed during the last 
session to consider this bill, but so far 
the subcommittee has taken no action. 
In the meantime a report opposing the 
bill has been received from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in which it is as- 
serted that enactment of such legisla- 
tion would put an end to Federal recla- 
mation and conservation work and would 
make possible the exhaustion of natural 
resources. 

This report, in the form of a letter 
signed by Dr. Hubert Work, then Sec, 
yetary of the Interior, has been made 

ublic through the Senate Committee. 

t discusses the pending bill and other 
prior bills dealing with the same sub- 
ject as follows in full text:. , 

Gerald P. Nye, Chairman, Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, United 
States Senate. 

I have your request for report on S. 
707, entitled A bill to cede unreserved 
nonmineral public lands to the several 
States.” The bill is identical with 5S. 
4605 (69th Congress, Second Session, ex- 
cept for the word “nonmineral”  ap- 
pearing in the title ana line three of the 
bill under consideration. Under date of 
January 8, 1927, I made report to your 
committee on S. 4605 as follows: 

I have your request for report on S. 
4605, entitled “A bill to cede unreserved 
public lands to the several States.” 

The bill is similar to S, 906, 68th Con- 
gress, and has the same purposes as 8. 
2160, 68th Congress, and S. 3901, 69th 


‘|full text of the address follows: | 


cies always are alive to these problems, 
but their efforts, without “the inspira- 
{tion of faith, without devotion to re-| 
jligion,” are inadequate to serve the needs | 
{of mankind, the President said. The) 


complete and devastating answer to the 
indifferent, the cynic, and the pessimist. 
We can not doubt that the world is grow- 
ing better. 

| Members of the convention: This gen-| large progress, because we are confi- 
| eral convention of the Episcopal Church, | ‘ a EE: 

— is held ‘once in three years, rep- [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


‘Adequate Defenses : 


Are Promised by 
_ Secretary of War 





| President to Talk to King 


President Coolidge in Washington, D. 


| Multilateral Treaty Declared 
| O ° 
To Be ly a Step im The President, it was stated, will carry 


! Di : Oo on the conversation from the building 
| ee f World | of the Chamber of Commerce of _ 
| Peace. United States, It will be the first time, 

eo it was added, that Mr. Coolidge has} 
A step toward universal peace has been | talked across the Atlantic. 


|tAken by the renunciation of aggression | 


|in the multilateral treaty against war Civil Service Pays 


| telephone line between the United States 
and Spain. 





‘but it does not follow that the United . 
States can dispense with defensive meas- P 15 333 
ures, the Secretary of War, Dwight F. ensions to 7 
Davis, declared October 10. Mr. Davis’ 
statement was made in an address be- ‘Receipts Into Retirement 
| fore the annual convention of the Ameri- | ' ' 
}can Legion at San Antonio, Fexas Fund Are More Than 
The American Legion, he was sure, | Double Outlays. 
| Secretary Davis said, would support a} 
| definite policy for the renunciation of | A total of 15,383 persons are now 
| aggressive war, knowing full well that | drawing pay from the Federal Civil Serv- 
there was no intention on the part of ice retirement and disability fund, ac- 
|the Government to jeopardize the Na- cording to a statement made October 10 
tion’s security. The full text of Secre- iby the Department of the Interior, based 
jtary Davis’ address follows: jupon a compilation by the Department. 
Of vital concern to the American |For the last fiscal year annuitants re- 
|Legion are the potential results of | ceived, roughly, $11,000,000, an average 
| the recently-signed multilateral peace | o¢ $734 each, it was stated. The state- 
treaties. The Legion, I am sure, will} mont in full text follows: 
|favor any constructive step toward world 
peace, which does not menace our own employes, 12,173 have become inactive 
sécurity. 


iliaries, we realize that it provides a} 


But because we have made a very} 


Of Spain Over Telephone | 


| C., it was announced orally at the White | 

House October 10, will talk over the tele- | 
\ phone October 13 with the King of Spain | 
on the occasion of the opening of a new! 


the, Vial Is Supplied to 13,- 


{Hofer said, to oppose Government par- 


| Of these 15,383 retired Civil Service | 


j because of age, and 3,210 because of dis- | 


Congress, upon which reports were sub- } at 2) 1 
mitted under dates of March 27, 1924, | Favors Adequate Defenses. : 

April 3, 1924, and April 19, 1926, re-| As Secretary of War I know the great 
spectively, recommending that the bilis value of the support which has been 
be not enacted. Copies of these reports| given by the American Legion to our 


ability. The maximum that may be paid 
to any individual under the present law 


!is $999.96. There are 3,302 people getting 


that amount. The oldest annuitant on 
the roll at the end of the fiscal year was 


‘ey 


are inclosed. 


Substitute Bill. 
S. 564, now pending in the House of 
Representatives, proposes concessions to 
the States in aid or for the support of 
public schools, and I am now preparing 
a substitute bill which will secure to 
the States mineral as well as nonminerai 
numbered school sections, the former 
having been heretofore generally ex- 
cepted by the terms oi the granting acts. 
This will be of distinct advantage to 
the western States particularly, in the 
way of enlarging and enriching the 
grants to those States for the support 
of common or public schools. 

The present bill, as indicated by its 


toe conte a 1H Saeco : 
title, however, proposes to cede the en |right and obligation of ourselves or the! 


tire unreserved public lands to the sev- 
eral States in which located, and it is 


o 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.J 


Entrance Rates Rise 
For Unskilled Labor 


Average in 13 Industries Shown 
To Be 44.9 Cents Per Hour. 


The average entrance wage rate of 


common labor in industry in the United | 


States on July 1, 1928, was 44.9 cents 
per hour, according to a survey of the 
Bureau of Labor 
partment of Labor, which has just been 
made public. 

The highest average wage rate per 
hour for any industry, 57.2 cents, oc- 
curred in the automobile industry, fol- 
lowed by 47.4 cents in general contrac- 
ting, the study shows. The _ lowest 
average, 31.7 cents, was in the sawmill 
industry. The rates paid on July 1, 
1928, were in general considerably higher 
than those prevailing at the beginning 
of the year. 

A summary of the study, as made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
follws: 

The data upon which this survey is 
Pased are entrance rates only; that is, 
rates of pay per hour for unskilled adult 
male common laborers when first hired. 

The term “common labor” has many in- 
terpretations among different industries, 
and even among different localities or 
plants in the same industry. Also, many 
employers make a practice of increasing 
the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated 
length of service, provided a_ sufficient 
degree of fitness for the job has been 
-developed; otherwise the employe is 

» Popped. Owing to. these diffiuculties in 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 


~~ 


pa ii 


national defense. Legionnaires, individ- 
| ually and collectively, have taken an im- 
portant part in the reconstitution of our 
land forces since the World War. De- 
sirous of peace, you nevertheless have 
realized that we must not jeopardize our 


108. Another was 102, one was 100, 
52 ranged from 90-to 100 and 1,255 were 
between 80 and 90. 

Deductions from the salaries of Gov- 
ernment employes for the fiscal year 


L t which contribute to the development of 
heritage of liberty during our search!the retirement fund amonnted to 
for a panacea for war. Therefore, you 
will wish to know that your efforts have 
|not been misdirected. The Government 
|does not intend that there should be any 
weakening of the national defense as a 
result of these treaties. 


the fund. 

As to residence, more of these ap; 
nuitants live in the District of Colum- 
bia than in any single State. New York 
| President Coolidge recently said, “I tkaes second place and _ Pennsylvania 
|shall not now go into a discussion of | third. 
the details of the implications of. this | 
agreement other thaa to point out that, | 


and 55 in foreign countries. Their dis- 
tribution among the States is as follows: 


more | 
than $26,000,000. After all the disburse- | 
ments were made $83,000,000 remained in | 


iduring that entire period. 


Statistics of the De-} 


; of course, it detracts nothing from the 


|other high contracting parties to main- 
| tain an adequate national defense against 
;any attack, but it does pledge ourselves 
not to attack others in consideration 
for their agreement not to attack us, 
}and to seek a settlement of our contro- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4] 


Arkansas, 45; California, 880; Colorado, 
85; Connecticut, 149; Delaware, 21. | 
District of Columbia, 2,484 Florida, | 
174; Georgia, 149; Idaho, 3; Illinois, 844; 
Indiana, 328; Iowa, 342; Kansas, 245; 
Kentucky, 233; Louisiana, 76. 
Maine, 219; Maryland, 565; Massachu- 





| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 





Cooperation ad Worke 
Encouraged by Le 


Recognition of Interdepend 
icy, Says Departm 


Cooperation between unions and em- 
ployers is taking in many lines of activ- 
ity, according to a recent study made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the re- 
| sults of which have just been made public 
by the Department of Labor. 
| Among the purposes for which mutual 
action is being taken by unions and em- 
ployers are improvement of the plant or 
industry; introduction of new methods or 
{machinery or improvement of the old 
ones; reduction of operating costs by 
eliminating wastes, introducing econo- 
: mies, etc., improvement of the quality of 
| work, increase of total production, rais- 
ing the general level of sanitation and 
safety in the plant, and increasing the 
! skill and efficiency of the worke?s. 

The statement of the results of the 
study, in full text, follows: 

There are still elements in the organ- 
ized labor movement which look with 
misgivings and suspicion upon any co- 





{operation of labor with capital, on the! 


|theory that the two are unalterably op- 
posed to one another fundamentally and 
can not possibly have any interest in 
common. In general, however, it may be 
said that during the past decade a grad- 


— 


rs and Employers 
aders of Union Labor 


ence Marks Present-Day Pol- 
ent of Labor. 


ual change has taken place in the atti- 
tude of, at least, the leaders of organ- | 
ized labor. 
| While still militant, in the sense that 
it will yield no portion of the advantages | 
jalready gained, labor prefers peace to 


|warfare in its relations with employers. 
l This change of attitude is due partly to 
\enlightened self-interest, to a very prac- ; 
itical realization of the cost of strikes— 
not only in dollars and cents, but in other 
tangible benefits—and partly to wider 


| Vision on the part of the leaders. 


chinery and much preparation must pre- 
‘cede their introduction into interior 
| Alaska. 


| the existence of sufficient gravel to keep 
them in operation for years to come. 

All of this preliminary work has been 
going on for a decade, but actual produc- 
tion through this method of mining in 
interior Alaska may be said to have be- 
come a reality only this summer. 

The effect of this activity is obvious | 
in Fairbanks. That far away outpost is ! 
|still to the extent of 60 per cent a log 
'cabin town, but the cabins are all coming | 
to be occupied again where for years | 
| they stood idle. 

One of the three companies operating 


Utilities Are Said 
To Aid in Financing 
Free News Service 








‘Publisher Testifies $84,000 | 
Is Given Yearly and Mate- 


000 Newspapers. 


Continuing its investigation of the al-| 
leged propaganda activities of public} 
| utility companies, the Federal Trade} 
Commission on October 10 listened to 
evidence to the effect that a group of 
utilities companies has been contributing 
$84,000 a year for the past four years to| 
maintain a free .news service which 





and weekly papers thréughout the United ; 
States. 

The testimony was given by R. M. 
Hofer, of Salem, Oregon, manager of E. 
Hofer & Sons, the publishing company | 
which has been furnishing the news serv- 
ice. It is the policy of his company, Mr. 


ticipation in business and municipal | 
ownership of utility plants. The service 
|to the papers, he said, is given in the 
form of weekly mimeographed sheets 
bearing the title “Industrial News Bu- 
jreau,” and in a monthly magazine called 
“The Manufacturer.” 


Other Industries Contribute. 


In addition to the $84,000 received an- 
nually from the utilities companies, Mr. | 
Hofer said that his company receives ap- 
proximately the same amount from other 
industries which have no connection with 
utility interests, R. E. Healy, Chief 
Counsel for the Commission in the inves- 
tigation, said he would not ask for the 
details of contributions from companies 
other than utilities companies and would 
not seek to obtain the names of these con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Hofer declared that his company 
has been operating for about 15 years 
and has consistently opposed Govern- 
ment ownership or operation of utilities 
r Government participation in business 
Up to about 
four years ago, he said, the company 





[Continued on Page 7; Column 2.] 


Sixteen live in insular possessions | 


Army Surplu of Helium 


Alabama, 111; Alaska, 3; Arizona, 23; | 


Transferred to the Navy 


Transfer of 10,000 cylinders of helium | 


gas, used to inflate the lighter-than-air 
type of aircraft, from the Department of 
War to the Department of the Navy has 
been ordered, it was announced October 
10. The full text of the statement of 
the Department of War follows: 

The Chief of the Army Air Corps has 
been authorized to declare surplus 10,000 
helium cylinders, single-seat valve, with 
the view to their transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy without cost. The gas 
is valued at approximately $200,000. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 
... of every article in 
this issue will be 


found on the Back 
Page. 





| Whereas formerly only the interests 
|of the men were taken into account by 
the. unions, now the interests of the in- 
dustry are considered. A few unions are 
leading the way in practical accomplish- 
ments in cooperation with the manage- 
ment for the good of all concerned, and 
the idea is gradually gaining a more or! 
less general acceptance, even though a} 
still reluctant one in some quarters. | 

The idea of enlisting the cooperation 
tof the workers on a general scale first | 
appeared during the war, when the uni- 
versal and wholehearted efforts of every- 


| -— 
( [Continued on Page 9,Column 1.) 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


Ae, 


Ahead of this labor must have | 
gone detailed exploration of the gravel | 
beds and the establishment ‘of the fact of ! 


The Bureau’s statement, reviewing Sep- 
tember weather conditions, follows 
full text: 


Havana Convention 
Is Basis of Order | 


| middle Mississippi 


| 
| 


: maspenapentivemmeds: and 
|NationaJs of Other Countries 
Are Entitled to Equal 


normal warmth in most of the South 
and Great Plains and above normal 
rather generally west of the Rocky 


| 
September was decidedly. cool from the 
Ohio Valleys | 
; northward and northeastward, with near-} France Is 


| between the Panama Canal Zone and for- 


| Department of State October 10. 


‘the Department of State, the United | 


‘Immigrant Entries 


; ernment, 


| Canal. 


Privileges With 


Americans. 


The Secretary of State has been 
designated by President Coolidge to pass | 
upon all applications for the privilege 
of operating commercial aviation lines 


eign countries, according to an Executive 
Order, signed by President Coolidge on | 
September 28 and made public by the 


Under the terms of the Pan American | 
Aviation Convention, signed by the| 
United States at Havana, and on file in} 


States pledges itself to grant to the na- 
tionals of other countries any aviation | 
privileges which it grants to its own 
civilian nationals in fortified areas, such | 
as the Panama Canai Zone. { 

The Executive Order (No. 4971) fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Executive Order: By virtue of the 
authority conferred upon the President 
of the United States by Section 4 of! 
the so-called Panama Canal Act, of Au-| 
gust 24, 1912, “to complete, govern, and 
operate the Panama Canal and govern | 
the Canal Zone, or cause them to be! 
completed, governed, and _ operated, 





| through a governor of the Panama Canal 


and such other persons as he may deem | 
competent to discharge the various duties 
connected with the completion, care, 
maintenance, sanitation, operation, gov- 
and protection of the canal 
and Canal Zone,” I designate the Secre- 


1 tary of State to receive and pass upon} 
reaches between 100 ané “4,000 daily | all applications for the privilege of oper- any one month since September, 1927 


ating commercial aircraft between the! 
Canal Zone and foreign countries, and to| 
prescribe the conditions under which per- 
mission may be given for such operation, 
having due regard for the provisions of 
statutory law on this subject, the rules 
prescribed thereunder by competent au- 
thority in this country, and the applicable 
rules and regulations of the Panama 
Before final decision shall be 
reached in a given case, the Secretary | 
of State will consult with the heads of | 
the other interested Executive Depart- 
ments. 


(Signed) Calvin Coolidge. 


Commission Relieved 


Mountains. 


In the first-named region, the monthly | 
generally | 
from 2 degrees to as much as 5 degrees | 


mean temperatures ranged 
below normal, while in the South they 
were mostly 1 degree or 2 degrees be- 
low, although a number of localities re- 
ported normal temperature. In the Great 
Plains and Rocky Mountain districts the 
averages were mostly from 1 degree be- 


low normal to 2 or 3 degrees above, | 


while in the Great Basin they were from 
2 to 4 degrees above, except locally. 
The highest temperature reported dur- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Reached High Level 
Of Year in August 


Number of Aliens Admitted 
Is Largest for Any Month 
Since September, 


1927. 


The incoming movement to the United 
States in August, 1928, of 106,440 per- 
sons, including 63,191 American citizens 
and 43,249 aliens Re .e largest for 


when 75,557 citizens returned and 56,619 


aliens were admitted to this country—a 
total of 132,176, it was stated on October 
10 by the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, Harry E. Hull. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Of the aliens entering in August last, 
24,629 were immigrants and 18,620 non- 
immigrants. The alien departures this 
month included 6,488 emigrants and 15,- 

60 nonemigrants, making a total of 
22,448. Thus the net increase to our alien 
population was 20,801 for the month, 
as compared with a net increase of 24,- 
093 in August, 1927, and 26,967 in Au- 
gust, 1926. 


New York Loses Precedence. 
During the period of unrestricted im- 


| Steel Production 


Domestic Plants Said to Have 
Made 46 Per Cent of 
World’s Output in 
1927. 


‘Increased Exportation 


in | 


Of Scrap Is Unusual 


Largest Supplier to 


| Foreign Consuming Markets 


With United States 
Fifth. 


The United States is not only the 
world’s leading producer of steel but also 
| ranks as the fifth largest supplier of 
| steel to foreign consuming markets, the 
| Department of Comnierce stated Octo- 
| ber 10. 

France is the largest steel supplier, 
with Germany, Great Britain and Belgium 
| and Luxemburg ranking in the order 
; named, according to the Department. A 
| good part of the trade of these countries, 
| however, is between themselves. Also, 
| leading European suppliers are under the 
! tremendous pressure of extensive excess 

capacity which forces them to a large 
| export sale, stated the Department. 


United States Largest Producers. 


! Of a total steel output in 1927 of ap- 
| proximately 98,000,000 tons, the United 
States produced 46 per cent of 45,000,000 
' tons, while the second producer in quan- 
| tity was Germany with 16,000,900 tons, 
} a zee said. The statement follows in full 
$ text: 

| Easily the ranking producer of steel 
{in the world today, the United States 
stands fifth on the list of those nations 
purveying to the needs of steel consuming 
markets of the world, bein exceeded 
by France, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Belgium and Luxemburg in the order 
named. 

Of the world’s largest steel suppliers 

France, the greatest, sold 2,300,000 tons 
!of ferrous products in foreign markets 
| the first six months of this year. Ger- 
many and Great Britain each supplied 
but 150,000 tons less, and Belgium and 
| Luxemburg together slightly less than 
| Seaeeoe tons. United States trade over 
this period totaled 1,350,000 tons, with 
export sales increasing. 


j True Picture Not Presented . 
; These figures, however, do not present 
| quite the true picture of this relationship, 
| however, for whereas virtually all of the 
exports of the United States go to non- 
| European areas a good part if not the 
bulk of the sales of those countries which 
exceed the United States in exports are 
between themselves—Belgium supplying 
sheet bars to Great Britain and receiving 
finished black and galvanized sheets in 
return and so on. 

Further, the figures do not serve to re- 





: jmigration, Ellis Island was always con-|veal the tremendous pressure which ex- 

Of Taena-Ariea Issue |siére the Nation’s main gateway, han-|tensive excess capacity brings to bear 

j dling nearly three-fourths of the total|on the European steel maker and which 
eae oe |immigration, but at present less than!|make export saie of his steel a vital 
Peru and Chile to Attempt |one-half of the new arrivals come in that | necessity. It is declared that France must 
. way. In August last, the port of New | export between 40 and 60 per cent of its 
Direct Settlement of Boun- York was credited with 11,389 immi-;output in order to effectively and 
grants, or 46.2 per cent of the total new-| economically utilize present capacity, 

dary Dispute. comers admitted at all ports. Germany and Great Britain from 20 to 

Points along the international land} 35 per cent, and Belgium and Luxemburg 


The Tacna-Arica Boundary Commission, 
which for three years has been trying to 
fix the boundary between Peru and the 
northernmost province of Tacna, will be 
suspended for four months, it was an- 
nounced Oct. 10 by the Secretary of 


State, Frank B. Kellogg. The work of | 


the Commission, Secretary Kellogg ex: | 


| plained, will be unnecessary if Chile and 
Peru come to an understanding regard- 
ing the disputed provinces. 


|boundaries are now important places of }from 60 to 75 per cent. 
jentry. Over the Canadian border dur-| It has been estimated that approxi- 
{ing August 6,176 immigrants entered and! mately 98,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
lover the southern land border 5,485, a,and castings were made throughout the 
total of 11,661. ;world during 1927. Of this tonnage 45,- 
| The bulk of the alien departures, how- | 000,000 tons were made in the United 
ever, continue to leave through our prin-|States—a quantity amounting to 46 per 
cipal seaport, 4,842, or 74.6 per cent, of |cent of the total. Germany, the next 
the total emigrants for August having|largest producer outside the United 
left the United States via the port of | States, is accerdited with little more than 


New York. 


one-third this tonnage (16,000,000 tons), 


Largest Entry From Canada. |Great Britain with one-fifth as much 
Canada, with 6,104 in August last, | (9,000,00 tons), France with something 
leads in the number of immigrants sent ,; more than a sixth (8,000,000 tons), and- 
to the United States, and is followed | See rerees 
by Mexico with 5,557. From overseas, | 
Germany contributed the largest num- | 


The Commission, which was presided 
jover by J. J. Morrow, former Governor 
|of the Panama Canal Zone, and had been 
in session since August, 1925. The an- 
nouncement by Secretary Kellogg fol- 
lows in full text: 

In view of the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Chile and Peru and 
the hopeful prospect that these two 
countries may now be able to settle this 
long standing dispute which, if settled, 
will make unnecessary further work of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column §.] 
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New Bank in Germany 
Vole tie Will Aid Industries 


the Boundary Commission, the two Gov- Gained in September American Investors to Assist 
ernments have agreed to the suggestion | i Small Enterprises. 





{of the Secyetary of State to suspend the ‘tly eae Ne ‘ i 
work of the Boundary Commission for a| Fewer Business Days Failed to , . 
r ( r bank for the financing of 
period of four months, in order to give, Reduce Poundage : ; : 
time to permit negotiations between the | e age. ; medium and small sized German indus- 
| Governments dee’ & petttomsent, | : a . ee trial enterprises is planned in Germany, 
Both Soveraments have accepted such| Ait “gen ged for — a re j the American Attache at Berlin advised 
proposal. In this action the two Govern-!creased over August, according to fig- ile : 
ments have taken a broadminded and lib-| ures received by the Postmaster Gen- Hyd acpee — of Commnnine October 10, 
eral view of the matter and have shown! ,,.a] Harry §. New, and made public by | e report follows in full text: 
their earnest desire to come to a settle. |?” ; P Y| The new bank will be founded with the 
| ment. the Post Office Department October 10. (assistance of American banks and will 
The bulk of the mail was carried on! provide the funds for the financing of the 
| the transcontinental air mail route be-! above-mentioned industrial enterprises 
{tween New York City and San Fran- by floating a substantial loan in’ the 
P i fi ] cisco, Calif., it was stated. The full text United States, the organizers have an- 
ro itab e Last Year of the Denartment’s announcement fol- | nounced. 
| lows: s | 
| cs at September, under the handicap of five | be 
‘Prices Advanced from Level of Sundays, five Ropen tans = one pa dustrial” 
i day against only four Sundays, four 
Market in 1926. | Saturdags a8 a 81-day month in Ae: 
: ; ; (gust, produced an increase in air mai 
The livestock industry in 1927 ranked | Seomiinee amounting to 4,944 pounds, ac- 
somewhat above the general level of |cording to figures received in the office 
prosperity in other agricultural enter- |of Postmaster General New. yet—will be taken over by a group of 
prises, it was stated by the Assistant; Saturday is a light day in air mail.| American banks. Some of the German 
Agricultural Economist, H. M. Conway, of | Attention is also called to the fact that |state banks, as the State Bank of Ba- 
the Division of Livestock, Meats, andjon one day in August an automobile; varia and Saxony, will also take over 
Wool, in the livestock review for 1927,|concern in Lansing, Mich., shipped by air | part of the A shares. ‘The B shares will 
issued October 10 by the Department | 14,600 pounds of advertising matter, a|be taken over entirely by a syndicate of 
| of Agriculture. |feat that was not paralleled in Sep-|German private banking enterprises. 
“As measured by total income toj| tember. | It is expected that. the floating of a 
producers, by apparent profits, or by the | The total poundage of air mail car-!loan for the bank will be effected this 
level of prices of all meat animals,” Mr, | ried in September was 423,991 as com-! year. Only smaller industrial enter- 
Conway pointed out, “the’year was not; pared with 419,047 in August, an in-| prises will obtain funds from this loan, 
iquite as favorable as 1926; but when! crease of approximately 5,000 pounds. | Up to now such enterprises were unable 
measured in terms of purchasing power| During August 740,359 miles of serv-|to obtain loans on the American capital 
| or the exchange value of meat animals|ice were scheduled and 731,714 miles| market, but were forced to make use Of 
orereeersi actually flown, Similar figures are not|the German capital market at a com~ 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] - lyet available for September, _ _...a Siderable higher rate of interest, __ 


A new 


|'Livestock Business 


Total capital of this bank, which will 
named “Zentralbank der deutchen: In- 
will amount to 15,000,000 
marks (the mark is worth 23.7 cents) 
divided as follows: 10,000,000 marks— 
shares Lit. A, and 5,000,000 marks— 
shares Lit. B. Majority of the shares— 
\the exact percentage is not known as 


| 
{ 
| 
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Cox 
~ Retirement Systems 
Of Cities Differ in 


; Regard to Pensions 


Four Municipalities Refund 
Fees When Policemen or 
Fireman Leaves 
Service. 


Police and firemen’s retirement sys- 
tems generally in America make pro- 
vision for dependents of men killed in 
performance of their duties, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
bor, states in a review of these systems 
in cities of 400,000 or more population. 

Refunds of contributions to the sys- 
tems are granted in four cities on the 
death or separation from the service 0 
employes before they have reached pen- 


sionable status. ie 

The review of provisions for de- 
pendents and of refund allowances in 
the systems follows in full text: 5 

Only four of the systems studied 
provide for a return of contributions in 
case of the death or separation from the 
service of & member before reaching 
pensionable status. In Chicago, if a mem- 
ber withdraws or is dismissed before 
reaching pensionable status, he receives 
a refund, with interest, of his eontribu- 
tions for annuity purposes, but not of 


what he has paid in for ordinary dis-| 


ability retirement (this being looked upon 
as in the nature of insurance) nor of his 
contributions toward expenses of main- 
tenance. If a member is unmarried or 
a widower upon reaching age 57 or at 
the time of his retirement, if that takes 
plact before 57, he is entitled to a re- 
fund, with interest, of his contributions 
for the widows’ annuity. Upon the death 
of a member his heirs are entitled to a 
refund, without interest, of his contribu- 
tions for annuity purposes, provided they 
have not been paid out to the policeman 
himself or to his dependents in the form 
of annuity. oF ye 
Milwaukee System Is Similar. 
Milwaukee has a somewhat similar sys- 
tem. Upon withdrawal or dismissal be- 
fore reaching pensionable status, the of- 
ficer is entitled to a refund of the entire 


amount contributed for his own and his} 


widow’s annuity with interest. A similar 
refund is made to his heirs or estate 
in case of death. In Pittsburgh a refund 
of contributions without interest is made 
in case of the withdrawal, dismissal, or 
death of a member, and in San Francisco, 


while no refund is made in case Of with-| 


drawal or dismissal, a refund of contri- 
butions, without interest, is made, in 


case of death from natural causes after} 


10 years of service, to the widow, minor 
children) or dependent mother of the 
deceased. 

Provision fox Dependents.— All the 
systems considered recognize a responsi- 


bility toward the immediate dependents | 


of a man killed in the performance of 
duty or dying as a result of injuries so 
received, and 9 of the 13 also make some 
provision for dependents in case of death 
from normal eauses. There is a_ good 
deal of variety in the kind and degree 
of provision made. In some of the older 
systems a flat pension was fixed for the 
widow or for the dependeat children un- 
der a certain age; sometimes the amount 
was revised as the cost of living rose, 
but this was not invariably done, and 
so it happens that in some cases the 
widows’ pension, which was doubtless 
entirely satisfactory when the system 
was adopted, is now a scant provision for 


1984) 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSD 


Bill to Cede Unreserved Public Lands 
Without Minerals to States Is Opposed 


Secretary of the Interior Submits Report Made by Mr. 


Work Suggesting Substitute Measure. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


important’ to sel eee 
briefly the extent and estimated value 
of the grani,proposed by S. 4605, and 

its effect if made. . 4 

The remaining public domain, outside 
of Alaska, includes an approximate area 
lof 200,000,000 acres of unreserved public 
lands. G@ne of my predecessors a few 
lyears ago made an estimate of the value 
of the national asset in the remaining 
public land areas, substantially as fol- 
lows: a. 

Sale value of the surface of public 
lands outside national forest reserves, 
$310,000,000. 

Value of national 
sources, $1,000,000,000. - — , 

Royalty value of coal in public own- 
jership; bituminous, 10,000,000,000 tons, 
lat 10 cents; subbituminous, 30,000,000,- 
000 tons, at 8 cents, and lignite, 50,000,- 
000,000 tons, at 5 cents aggregating 
$5,900,000,000. 

Royalty value of 700,000,000 barrels of 
oil at 12% per cent, $175,000,000. 

Royalty value of 50,000,000,000 bar- 
I vels of shale oil at 5 per cent, $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Royalty value of 3,500,000,000 tons of 
phosphate, at-2 per cent, $280,000,000. 

Royalty value, Alaska coal of all 
igrades, 20,000,000,000 tons, at 5 cents, 
$1,000,000,000. Twenty-five million bar- 
rels of oil, at 10 per cent, $2,500,000. 

Totakh estimated royalty and sale value 
lof public lands and resources $13,697,- 
/500,000. 

In addition, he estimated the annual 
return from water power on the public 
lands, at 10 cents per horsepower per 
lyear, $1,550,000. 
| The returns to July 1, 1926, under the 
general leasing and potash leasing laws, 
covering a period of over six years, were 
$56,400,749. Returns from this source 
last year were $8,626,465. 


Federal Reclamation 
Would End, He Said 


In this connection there should be con- 
sidered the fact that under the general 


deemed 


forests and re- 


| 


the minimum of waste. They permit of 
development under a uniform policy of 


skilled supervision, beneficial alike to the 


individual engaged in the development 
and to the public which uses the prod- 
ucts. Moreover such a policy is calcu- 
lated to prevent monopoly, as well as to 

With exhaustion of soils by continued 
cultivation, with insufficient fertilization, 
the necessity for the utilization of the 
large deposits of phosphate and potash 
in the public domain becomes increas- 
prolong the life and use of exhaustible 
resources. 
ingly important. It is believed that these 
resources should be retained, conserved, 
and developed for the general good, un- 
der the policies already adopted and 
herein outlined. 

As indicated herein, and in previous 
reports, very liberal grants of lands have 
been made to the Western States. The 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming have 
received grants aggregating 64,202,337 
acres. Moreover, as stated herein, I am 
inow preparing a bill to grant the min- 
erals in numbered school sections for the 
support of common schools, thus increas- 
ing the value of the grants heretofore 
| made. 

The remaining public lands and 
| resources should, in my opinion, continue 
subject to use, development, and disposi- 
jtion under existing laws, with such im- 
provements therein as may be from time 
| to time approved by Congress, and I 
| therefore recommend that S. 4605 be not 
| enacted. 
| I am advised by the Director of the 
| Bureau of the Budget that the foregoing 
| report, adverse to the enactment of the 
| proposed legislation, is not in conflict 
with the financial program of the Presi- 
dent. 


Congress Has Enlarged 
| School Land Grants 


| Since that report was made Congress 
has enacted the pending legislation 


lmining laws 5 per cent of total receipts; therein referred to enlarging the school 
iare allocated to the States, and that un-|land grant to the several States by in- 
|der the general leasing and potash leas-| cluding school sections mineral in char- 
ing laws proceeds from royalties, rent-| acter and theretofore excluded from the 
als, bonuses, ete. are divided, so that grants. This legislation, the Act of 
13714 per cent thereof is payable at the) January 25, 1927 (44 Stat., Part 2, p. 
expiration of each fiscal year to the State | 1026), has been estimated to affect 
within the boundaries of which the leased} 3,125 school sections, or approximately 
deposits are located, for construction and| 2,000,000 acres of land, valuable for oil 
maintenance of roads, or support of pub-| coal, gold, and other minerals. y 

lic schools or other public educational}, The insertion of the word nonmineral 
linstitutions, as the State legislature may, in Section 1 of S. 707 apparently removes 
idirect. The total amount paid to the, one of the objections strongly urged 
States under this provision of law to, 4gainst previous bills of this character 
July 1, 1926, is $18,181,527. Fifty-two] by limiting the grant in terms to those 
‘and one-half per cent of the receipts! publig lands not mineral in character, but 
lunder the leasing laws is paid into and| the effect of this modification is more ap- 
lappropriated as a part of the reclama- ag than tia te proposed grant is 
ition fund. for the irrigation of arid lands| t° eter aat eS he if at all, at a time 
iin the Western States. The remaining | t? be determined by action of the several 
110 per cent is paid into the Treasury States, but not later than four years from 
lane eg ited Stat 3 and credited to mi - |the date of the act. This effective date 
pote one ae _ , *“| fixes the time when the character of the 
Pa oo cnkent i this bill, all lands|!2nd, whether mineral or nonmineral, 
lend ; cau i turned over to the| must be determined, and unles it is then 
'States, it. would mgan the end of Federal| oe pod age the land will pass 
reclamation and Sree reclamation. | "Thus the enormous areas of public 
irrigation and of Fe eral reclamation. | land having $ prospective ain to 
| By the Act of June ed ye (32 _ mineral but requiring development work 
|388) all moneys, except the 5 per centum| in order to determine their actual char- 


acter would pass to the States under the 








ltheretofore set aside by law to the States 
‘for educational purposes, were set aside | proposed grant and be removed from the 


; : i +1 land appropriated as a reclamation fund operation of the mining laws and the 
oe ett, ccseme sone for the examination, ee and | mineral leasing act of February 25, 1920 
the provision for dependents sometimes | Maintenance of anges Mi «sca ‘$208. | (41 Stat. 437). Y 
receives as careful oe een eee a ae has been expended by the Fed-; Nearly Al Public Land 
nae erram@perments for the De na Mi ‘eral Government for this fund in con-| Would Pass to States 
the member a poe BP aes gy : ij, {nection with reclamation projects in the} The area of the vacant unappropriated 
eee aan ton for| Western States. It is estimated that it public lands as estimated under, date of 

2s for the \ $ 8 s \ 


: ; -_|will require $90,000,000 to complete the 927, exclusiv Alaska. is ap- 
minor children of the members being q P j July 1, 1927, exclusive of Alaska, is ap 
basic features of the schemes. 

Widow Given Allowance. r Wid 1 

The Chicago plan provides that if a nterest laespreac 
member dies from ordinary causes, his| Jn Recent Years | value; the development of lands for 
widow is entitled to an allowance pur- 


. caccesaes . .e.| minerals would become subject to the 
“ee 3 1 ‘ontributions} The conservation of the natural re-| """ ata Statoc 4 
eee nt this ——. ‘the member Sources of the public domain, and par- laws of the several States instead of a 


\dertaken. all of which would pass to the States 
{under the proposed grant regardless of 


} prospective or possible mineral or other 


single Federal system of mining laws; 


lpeidoete ewetalats anthevined’ aud Se-|coziaainte UAeSInOee eosan’ oom 


and the city, the maximum allowance 
being 60 per cent of the member’s salary 
A prior-service allowance is provided by 
the city alone 
in service before the system was adopted, 
In case a member is killed in the per- 
formance of duty, his widow is entitled 


for the widows of members | 


iticularly such exhaustible resources as 
|timber, oil, gas, coal, shale, potash, phos- 
iphate, and sodium, became the subject of 
lwidespread interest and discussion dur- 
‘ing the administration of President 
|Roosevelt, and the importance 


|adoption of a general policy with respect 


of the | 


jthereto resulted in the reservation of} 


. the proposed development and use of the 
| public grazing lands under Federal con- 
, trol would be defeated, and the oppor- 
! tunity for securing a free home on the 
public domain, under the homestead 
laws, which has been such a vital fac- 
|tor in the progress and development of 


to what is called the compensation an- the western States, would be gone for- 


‘timbered areas for the preservation and} 


lity, ¢ in ) .e-fourths of the 7 . ; “ 
eects salary: ena “pala to her|Perpetuation of national forests and the 


; $ ,|protection of stream flow. This was fol- 
until her husband, had he lived, would | PT - : Sane 
have reached age 57, when it ceases and | lowed, a rig — and ee ¥ s 
she receives only the ordinary widow’s|S&sivle and unitorm conservation policy 
allowance described above ‘ ;as to deposits of oil, gas, shale, coal, pot- 

, des é * eas Sa ae ' . 
«This ordinary allowance continues dur-|25?: phosphate, and sodium in the public 


ing life, not being affected by her re- 
marriage. Whether the man’s death was 


6 ‘mal causes or to injuries re-!7,- : 
ein in the earvite an sasumaaan of |1920, which enactment was preceded by 


“a 7 a vam eight years of thorough consideration by 
Sntil it mathes that age, It the mother|th Congress. The same year Congress 
as well ashe father A dead, the allow- jadopted a national policy with respect to 
ance for the children is increased to $25 
a month. The compensation annuity and 
the children’s allowances combined must 
not exceed the full salary received by 
the deceased, any excess being taken 
from the children’s allowances. 

The Milwaukee system is in the 
similar to that of Chicago in this mat- 
ter, though under its terms the com- 
bined allowances of the widow and chil- 
dren may not exceed 75 per cent of the 
deceased member’s salary. Also in Mil- 
waukee the extra allowance made to the 
widow of a man killed in the perform-|incurred in the performance of duty, 
ance of duty is whatever amount  is|though occasionally it is provided that an 
needed to bring her annuity up to the jofficer must have served for a specified 
amount which she would have receivedjperiod or else the dependents are not 
had her husband attained age 57 or,/entitled to the allowance. In Pittsburgh 
having reached that age, had completed |a flat payment of $1,200 is made. New 
15 years of service before his death,|York provides that in case of a duty 
This extra amount is stopped in case|death the allowance is to be not less than 
of her remarriage, but the normal annu-|$600 a year, nor more than one-half the 
ity continues throughout her life. Thejdecedent’s salary, and that in addition 
allowance for each child under 18 is,|there shall be a lump-sum payment equal 
as in Chicago, $10 a month, but if the|jto the annual salary the decedent was 
mother as well as the father is dead|receiving at the time of his death. In 
this is increased only to $15 a month|the case of a death from ordinary causes 
instead of to the $25 provided under |the dependents are entitled to a pension 
the Chicago plan. of $300 a year. 

Other Plans Are Simplier. In New Orleans the widow of an offi- 

Few of the other cities make suchjcer killed in the discharge of duty or 
elaborate provisions. Baltimore, Detroit,|dying from ordinary causes after 20 
Philadelphia and San Francisco provide|years of service is entitled to $150 a 
for dependents only in case death is due|year, and in the other cities the allow- 
to the performance of duty, In that case]ances range from $300 to $1,200 a year, 
Baltimore allows the police commissioner jor, in some cases, to one-half the salary 


|ment of the Potash Leasing Act and of 


lic lands, 
streams. 


sources described. They are designed to 
main | Procure the maximum of production with 
o - - — - _ eee — 


be paid to dependent children, or, if 
there are none, to a dependent parent 
or parents. 

In the other cities provision is made 
for dependents, whether or not death is 





ever. It is worthy of consideration also 
that the preference right of entry now 
accorded veterans of the World War 
; would be rendered valuless and their 
opportunity to secure a homestead ended. 

Under Section 5 of the bill, following 
ithe date of its enactment there would 


| could be disposed of, yet any beneficiary 


he General Leasing Act of February 25,| State could avail itself of the full pe-|g@nizing our finances. 


riod of four years within which to ac- 
cept the grant and some of the States 
might might never accept it. 

| As I have already suggested the pres- 


| 


| 


land States 
should be granted the nonmineral pub- 
lic lands than those mineral in char- 
acter, and in my opinion this bill is 
subject to every objection based on prin- 
ciple and policy that has been applied 
to other like bills. 
mend that it be not enacted. 

The Director of the Budget advises 
that this report is in accord with the 
financial program of the President. 


‘ principle why the public 


Assistant Executive Officer 
Named for Air Conference 


| The Secretary of Commerce, William 
|F. Whiting, has just selected Osborn S. 
Watson, assistant liaison officer of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, to act as assistant executive offi- 
cer of the International Civil Aeronau- 
tics Conference, to be held in Washing- 
ton December 12-14. A statement an- 
nouncing the appointment follows in full 
text: 

Osborn S. Watson, former Army avia- 
tor and now a Department of Commerce 
foreign service officer, has been appointed 
assistant executive officer of the Inter- 
national Civil Aeronautics Conference to 


in his discretion to give the widow dur-|the officer was receiving at the time of|be held in Wasihngton, December 12, 


ing widowhood the pension the  man|his death. In these cities the. widow's 
would have received if retired; Detroit|pension continues only during widow- 
gives the widow a pension of $100 ajhood. Allowances for each child under 
month until remarriage, with an allow-|a given age are common, the age limit 
ance of $20 a month for each child under |varying from 14 to 18, and the amount 
16; Philadelphia gives a pension of $20 | of the allowance from $6 to $25 a month, 


13 and 14. 

Mr. Watson was designated for the 
post by the Secretary of Commerce, Wil- 
liam F. Whiting, and appointed by the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg. 
| He will assist Leighton W. Rogers, also 


I therefore recom-} 





Mr. Coolidge Says 
Government Fabric 
Rests on Religion 


Enactment of Laws Inade- 
quate Without Spiritual 
Inspiration, Episcopal 
Convention Is Told. 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
dent that we are going in the right di- 
rection, is no reason for failing to com- 
prehend the enormous work that yet re- 
mains to be performed and the long dis- 
tance that must still be traveled before 
the goal of human perfection is reached. 
| As we look over the world we see that 
there are almost whole continents in 
;some areas still to be reached and large 
|masses of people everywhere still to be 
given the advantages of modern civiliza- 
tion. 
While it is well for us to look abroad 
and carry to other people a knowledge 
| of our faith, we should not forget that 
our success in that direction will be 
| largely measured by what we do at home. 
|The light which we shed for others will 


| depend upon the intensity of the flame | 


| which we create for curselves. The abil- 
|ity to help others to see comes from the 
clearness of our own vision. The great- 


| for the world is to perfect our own moral 
progress. 


| fluence we shall supply to others. 
Training of Youth a Problem. 


The most casual survey of our own 
;country reveals the existence of condi- 
;tions which require constantly increas- 
ing efforts for their redress. The prob- 
jlem of the training of the youth of the 
Nation is one that is now and will be 
| forever recurring. In spite of our great 
| school system, our secondary institutions, 
j our colleges, and our universities, many 
of our young people are still growing up 
with the most meager advantages of 
education, There are large settlements 
of people in our great centers of popula- 
tion still living under foreign conditions. 
Although they are dwellers within our 
borders, they have never yet really come 
into the United States, 

We have provided by our institutions 
;for a genuine method of self-govern- 
iment, but there are many of our people 
who through indifference or inability, 
are not receiving the full benefits of 
such aesystem. In the midst of a high 
| productive capacity and constantly ex- 
panding material resources there are yet 
those who, through ignorance or mis- 
jfortune, are not able to participate to 
|the extent of their deserts in our eco- 
jnic progress. The forces of evil are 
jconstantly manifest and their opportu- 
|nities for activity enlarge with the in- 
jereasing complexities of our modern 
modes of life. 

Inspiration Of Faith Needed. 
| The officers of our governmental 
| agencies are constantly alive to these 
problems and through legislation and ad- 
{ministration are alert to meet their de- 
jmands. But those who have given these 
| subjects much thought are constantly re- 
iminded that an additional element is 
| needed, it they are to meet with the de- 
| sired success. ‘ 
;. The advancemert of knowledge, the 
, increase in science, the growth and dis- 
|tribution of wealth, the enactment of 
| laws, while they may all be commendable 
jor even necessary in themselves, do not 
;alone meet the problem of human 
; ence or furnish a sufficient foundati 
|human progress. Man is more than all 

these. He requires the inspiration of a 
; higher motive to meet the demands of 
ja spiritual nature. They might furnish 
a partial.explanation of an Alexander, a 
| Caesar, or a Napoleon. They fail utterly 
|to account for a Hampden or a Crom- 
| well, a Washington or a Lincoln, or for 
|the long list of sacrificing missionaries, 
saints, and martyrs who have devoted 
their lives to the higher cause of hu- 
| Mmanity. 

Organized government and organized 
| society have done much and can do much. 
Their efforts will always be necessary, 
but without the inspiration of faith, with- 
out devotion to religion, they are inade- 
quate to serve the needs of mankind. It 
is in that direction that we must look for 





{ 


exist- 
on for 


} est service that we can possibly perform | 


If we can do that, we need! 
have no fear concerning the helpful in- | 


Rura 


| Specialists in Educational Field 


AvutnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisnep WitHouT COMMENT 


Are Found to Be Increasing in Number 


Improved Organization, Shown in State Staffs; Higher 
Salaries Now Being Paid Than Before. 


Improvements in organization of State 
departments of edncation, and in salaries 
paid, are shown in a cricular just issued 
by the Division of Rural Education of 
the Bureau of Education. The circular 
deals with staff members of State de- 
partments of education assigned to rural 
schools. 

Comparisons among the membership 
of staffs of State departments of educa- 
tion show that those assigned to rural 
schools are as well paid and as well quali- 
fied educationally and professionally as 
are other members of the staff, the state- 
ment says. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Among the notable recent achieve- 
|ments in the development of educational 
\leadership two are of special importance 
{to rural education: (1) The enlargement 
lof the staff and functions of State de- 
‘partments of education and their develop- 
|ment from clerical, statistical, and busi- 
ness organizations to professional of- 
fices with staff assignments to varied 
| Specialized fields. (2) Professional lead- 
{ership in rural education by chief State 
|school officers and by staff members of 
|State departments of education espe- 
cially assigned to rural schools. 
| Successful leadership in rural educa- 
tion is manifested in a variety of ways: 
Through legislation for various admin- 
istrative reforms; certification laws de- 
manding higher qualifications of teach- 
ers; increased appropriations; scientific 
methods of distributing funds; and new 
and better types of State aid for educa- 
tion. 

It 





evidenced 
through leadership of a distinctly pro- 
fessional character in promoting modern 
school practice in administration, super- 
vision, and teaching; in the conduct of 


increasingly 
stat advisory service, including 


is also 


educational surveys and other research 
studies; as well as in varied types of 
inspirational stimulation resulting in 
higher ideals and improved school con- 
ditions. 





| Results in Rural Field 
| Are More Apparent 


While educational leadership is in- 
creasingly exercised among school of- 
ficials, this development has not led to 
any decrease in effort on the part of 
State chief school officers and their de- 
partments in the promotion of school 
spirit and school interest. among the peo- 
ple at large. It is not, of course, implied 
that this leadership is in any sense con- 
fined to rural schools, but inasmuch as 
| the need of these schools is, and has been, 
| more acute than in urban communities, 
the results in rural education are more 
| apparent. 


It would be easy to enumerate a long | 
jand varied list of achievements in rural 
education due directly to leadership from 
| State departments of education. This | 
discussion, however, is confined to the! 
jgrowth in numbers and salary of one | 
only, that concerned with the staffs of 


| 


| 


Te 


xtile Employes 
| Returning to Work 





|Operations Are Being Renewed 
In New Bedford Mills. 


Settlement of the long-standing strike 
|in the New England textile industry at! 
|New Bedford, Mass., last week, involy- 
ing approximately 30,000 employes, has 
resulted in workers returning to the 
mills as fast as arrangements are made 
for renewing operations, the Director of 
Conciliation of the Department of Labor, 
|Hugh L, Kerwin, stated orally Octo- 
ber 10. 

“After many attempts by local, State 


and Federal agencies,” Mr. Kerwin said, 
“the 25-week-old strike of the textile 
mills in New Bedford, Mass., was de- 


the permanent sources of the ministra-|clared off as a result of the acceptance 


tions of charity, the kindness of brotherly | 
love, and the renunciation of conse- 
crated lives, 
Country Committed to Action. 

Our country is thoroughly committed 
to a life of action. We expect our peo- 
ple to put forth great energy and great 
effort in perfecting the material struc- 
ture of our national life, in enlarging 


lour production, in increasing our com- 


jdomain became apparent, by the enact-/ he no law under which the public lands |merce, in strengthening our agriculture, 


jin improving our transportation, in or- 
But all these 
things will never be done for their own 
sake. They are not an end in themselves. 
They are but a means to a nobler char- 
; acter and a higher life. Unless that mo- 


water-power development upon the pub-| ent bill merely reduces the scope of the |tive is provided from some other source, 

reservations, and navigable} proposed grant as compared with previ-|these activities inevitably lead back to 
These laws permit of a broad| ous bills of a similar nature by eliminat-|the conclusion that the end justifies the 
and uniform policy for the care, preser-| ing lands of known mineral character, | Means and that might makes right. 
vation, development, and use of the re-j Certainly there is no more reason injare not seeking an increased material 


We 


welfare that leads to materialism; we 
lowe seeking an increased devotion to duty 
that leads to spiritual life. Such an ef- 
fort would be in vain, unless our Nation 
as a whole continued in its devotion to 
religion. 

We can not remind ourselves too often 
that our right to-be free, the support of 
our principles of justice, our obligations 
to each other ‘in our domestic affairs, 
and our duty to humanity abroad, the 
; confidence in each other necessary to sup- 
| port our social and economic relations, 
jand finally the fabrie of our Government 
| itself all rest on religion. Its importance 
‘can not be stressed too often or empha- 

sized too much. If the bonds of our re- 
ligious convictions become loosened, the 
guaranties which have been erected for 
the protection of life and liberty and all 
the vast body of rights that lie between 
are gone. 

The debt which this country owes to 
the men and women down through the 
ages who have been teaching and are 
teaching today the cause of righteous- 
ness is beyond all estimation. 
| as the great body of our people continue 
to be inspired by their example, and to be 
faithful to their precepts, our institu- 
tions will remain secure and our civiliza- 
tion will continue in its increase of ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare. 


New Air Service From Riga 
To Leningrad Inaugurated 


b 
elalen offered by the Citizens Media- 
tion Committee and acceptable to the 


the various textile unions of the com- 


| 


| what is a 


jin the number of States employing such 


}rural supervisor in 1928. 


|type of provision 


State departments of education assigned 
to the supervision or inspection of rural 
schools. 


The list of State staff members et 
signed to rural education was compiled 
from lists of officials reported to the 
Bureau of Education, and, after segre- 
gation, sent to the State departments for 
verification. Officers whose titles do not 
appear to indicate that the type of work 
assigned them is rural are included in 
the tables on the basis of placement by, 
or statements from, the respective State 
departments of education. It is believed, 
therefore, that all officials included in} 
the tables are assigned to rural educa- 
tion. 


Looking back over the past decade to 
pparently the first complete in-| 
formation compiled on the number of} 
members of State education staffs as- 
signed to rural schools and types of work 
performed, it appears that in 1916 there 
were 46 State rural school supervisors, ; 
inspectors, or agents (called by different | 
names) in 26 States. The number of 
these officers, their titles, and description 
of the work performed by them are re- 
ported and discussed in Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1916, No. 48. 

In 1922 a similar study was conducted 
in the Bureau of Education; the number 
of State rural school officers had grown| 
to 118; the number of States employing! 
them to 33. In 1928 the number of staff | 
members assigned to rural school work! 
has grown to 172; the number of States | 
to 38. During the ten-year period indi-| 
cated there was a steady increase both| 
officials and in the number of persons so | 
employed in each State, with the two ex- 


These States reported each one staff} 
member assigned to rural education from | 
1922 until about 1926. | 

At that time 40 States reported spe-| 
cialists assigned to rural education on) 
their State education staffs. Neither) 
Colorado nor South Dakota reports a} 
In one, the} 
explanation is given that dropping this 
official is due to an economic and prob-| 
ably a temporary exigency. No word 
comes from the other State, but it seems! 


| probable that a similar exigency may ac- 


count for the loss there also. 
Rural Specialists 
Receive Higher Salaries 


Coincident with the improvement in 
number of States and number of staff 


| members having assignments to rural 
| education and of equal importance is the 


increase in salaries paid. | 

Larger numbers are shown to be in! 
the higher salary groups and fewer in| 
the lower salary groups. The increase | 
is particularly noticeable in the $3,000 to | 
$3,500 and the $4,000 to $4,500 groups, 


| That medians remain the same is prob- | 


ably due to the fact that fuller infor: | 
mation was secured in 1928. 

Substantial increases have been at- 
tained in maximum salaries. Total ex- | 
penditures for rural school supervision 
in State departments of education for 
the years 1922 and 1928, respectively, are 
shown in Table 4, According to this 
table, the total expenditures has prac- 
tically doubled in the six-year period, 
and the number of States making this 
increased from 33 
to 38. 

No less encouraging than this increase 


|in individual salaries is the fact that 
|comparisons among the membership of 


staffs of State departments of education 
indicate that those assigned to rural 
schools are as well paid and as well | 
qualified educationally and professionally | 
as are other members of the staff. This 
is as it should be. Only the fact that 
similar conditions have not always char- 
acterized rural school positions in the 
past accounts for special mention here 
of this form of equalization of educa’- 
tional opportunity. 

Apparently it may now be considered 
as an established procedure in State de- 
partments of education. Only in a few 


Are Presentenp Herein, Berna 
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Right of Japanese 
To Build Hospital i 
California Studie 


Supreme Court Hears Arg 
ment in Case Brought by 
State Against Group 
Of Physicians. 


The right of citizens and subjects of t] 
Empire of Japan who are licensed 
practice medicine in the State of Caj 
fornia to organize a corporation a 
through it lease land for the establis) 
ment of a hospital in California ws 
argued in the Supreme Court of th 
United States on October 9. The cas 
presenting this question is that of Fra 
C. Jordan, Secretary of State, ete., 1 
Tashiro et al, No. 13. 

The defendants in error sued out 
writ of mandamus to compel the plai 
tiffs in error to file certain articles o| 
corporation and to issue a certificate o 
incorporation. In their petition it is al 
leged that they are citizens of Japan an! 
entitled to practice medicine in Cali 
fornia and ask that the corporation the} 
wish to found be permitted to lease land 
upon which to erect and maintain a hos 
pital. 


Liberty of Own Action. 

For the plaintiffs in error it was urgec 
that the use of land for the purpose o 
erecting and maintaining a_ hospita 
thereon is not the use of Jand for “com- 
mercial purposes” within the intendment 
of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between the United States and 

apan. Trade and commerce, as used in 
the treaty, according to counsel argu- 


leeptions of Colorado and South Dakota. ™ents, should receive the interpretation 


as to include only such communicaticys' 
as play a direct part in the exchange of 
commodities. 

The treaty clause granting the citizens 
of Japan the right “to do anything in- 
cident to or necessary for trade upon 
the same terms as native citizens or 
subjects” merely assures them liberty of 
their own action, it was argued, and does 
not require or compel affirmative action 
on the part of others. Counsel pointed 
out that the granting of corporate fran- 
chise involves a contract between the 
State and the incorporators by which 
certain privileges are granted the latter. 
While the treaty before the Court au- 
thorizes citizens of Japan to lease land 
it in no way can be said io authorize the 
acquiring of land by a corporation, it 
was said. 


Ministerial Organs. 


Plaintiffs also contended that the Fed- 
eral Government may not compel the 
several States to issue corporate charters 
against their will, as to do so would 
override the discretionary and delibera- 


tive function of the State legislatures 


and make them minist rial organs of 
the Federal Government. 

The California Alien Land Law, which 
prohibits citizens of Japan or corpor- 
ations in which they hold the majority 
stock from possessing any interest in 
or transferring real property within the 
State is a reason, it was argued, why the 
treaty clause should not be construed as 
did the Court below and is also a’ good 
reason why such clause should not be 
given such effect should it be decided 
that the parties to the treaty intended 
it have such broad application. 


Decline to Hear Arguments. 


The Court declined to hear arguments 
for the defendants in error. Defendants 
in error state in their brief that the 
operation and maintenance of a hospital 
is a commercial purpose and is permitted 
under Article I of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
Empire of Japan. 

It is also contended that if there is 
a conflict between the treaty end the 
California Alien Land Law in respect 
to the right of aliens to incorporate, 
the treaty will control. Every treaty 
made by the authority of the United 
States is superior to the constitution and 


more or less isolated cases, in many of|laws of any individual State, it is as- 


which mitigating circumstances account 
for the situation, are salaries of State 


serted, and treaties entered into be- 
tween friendly powers are, as a genera® 


department staff members assigned to|rule, to be given a liberal interpretation. 
rural schools lower than those’ assigned U. S. Webb argued for the plaintiff in 
to other types of work of equal impor-jerror. J. Marion Wright filed a brief 
tance and responsibility. for the defendants in error. 


at ome a eS eee ome 


So long | 


New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the Textile Council. 
Compromise Agreement. | 

“The compromise was based on a 5 per | 
cent cut in the present wage rate, but | 
with a proviso that the manufacturers | 
hereafter would give a 30-day notice of 
contemplated wage changes. The com- 
|} promise was voted on October 6, and 
accepted by the workers, who, as was re- 
ported October 9, are returning to their 
various mills as rapidly as arrangements 
for starting up are completed. The State 
Board and the Citizens Committee are 
entitled to a great share of: credit in 
negotiating the settlement. 

“It is reported that some elements in- 
volved in the strike are not satisfied 
with the settlement accepted by the 
United Textile Workers, but it is not 
expected that this will interfere with 
the resumption of work by the great 
bulk of the workers concerned. 

“The strike began 25 weeks ago over 
a reduction of 10 per cent in wages and! 
the settlement*reached is a compromise | 
in which both sides have recognized the 
necessity of working in cooperation if 
management and worker in the textile 
industry are to succeed. 

“Commissioners Charles G. Wood, 
Anna Weinstock and R. A. Brown repre- 
sented the Federal Department of Labor 
in the New Bedford situation and co- 
operated with the various agencies seek- 
jing to end this serious strike of nearly 
| 30,000 -vorkers.” 


to-Riga service, the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, A. Douglas ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce Oc- 
tober 10. The inauguration of the new 
line provides a direct service from Len- 
ingrad to Berlin, and also from Helsing- 
|fors and Tallinn to Berlin. The report 
|follows in full text: 

The Deruluft traffic has increased con- 
| siderably over the previous year and over 
j the first three working months of 1928. 

May to July 382,100 kilometers were 
flown, as compared with 322,500 kilome- 
ters during the same period of 1927. In 
these periods the number of passengers 
carried increased from 792 in 1927 to 
1,171 in 1928. Freight and baggagé traf- 
fic rose from 17,688 kilos in 1927 to 21,- 
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The German-Russian Air Traffic Co.|830 kilos in 1928, and mail from 12,375 | 
(Deruluft), which for several years has|to 13,825 kilos. The Deruluft is now 
cooperated with the Deutsche Luft Hansa|contemplating a winter service to be es- 
in the service from Berlin to Moscow,|tablished this year principally_for the 
recently inaugurated a new Leningrad-/)carriage of mails, 3 


a month with $6 a month for each child |Detroit alone exceeding this last figure | 4 Department of Commerce foreign serv- 
under 14; and San Francisco gives one-jwith a proviso that if the widow dies | ice officer, who was recently named ex- 
half of the decedent’s salary to the widow |or remarries, the person responsible for | ecutive officer, in arranging details of the 
during widowhood. In case no widow]|the care of the-children shall receive $40 first international gathering of aeronau- 
survives the decedent the allowance may/|a month for each child under 16, tical leaders from all parts of the world, 
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Schenectady Station |Lea 
Asks Clear Channel | 


For Broadcasting’ 


Allocation to Share Use of | 


Wavelength Assigned to 
Pacific Coast Is 
Protested. 


Application for modification of its sta- 
tion license, as ordered under the re- 
allocation to become effective November 
11, requesting a cleared channel with 
150,000 watts power, was filed October 
10 with the Federal Radio Commission 
by Station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., op- 
erated by the General Electric Company. 

The station in its application seeks to 

ave changed the assignment of time di- 
vision on its present channel with 50,000 
watts. Under the allocation Station KGO, 
Oakland, Calif., also operated by the 


General Electric Company, is placed on} 


the same wavelength with WGY and is 
given this assignment on a “cleared-chan- 
nel” basis. The General Electric Com- 
pany contends that placing the two sta- 
tions on the same channel does not give 
KGO the cleared channel to which it is 
entitled. 


Clear Channel Requested. 


| 
To deprive WGY of a cleared channel, | 


it further contends, “will not serve the 
public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity.” In conclusion the application re- 
quests that WGY be permitted to con- 
tinue to broadcast -on its present fre- 


quency (790 kilocycles) as a cleared chan- ; 


nel without restrictions as to time. 

The full text of the statement of the 
General Electric Company accompanying 
the application for modification follows: 

WGY has broadcast on a wave length 
of 379.5 meters (790 kilocycles) since 
May 21, 1923, since which time this wave 
ength has been maintained a cleared 


 hannel. 


Audience of 2,000,000. 


WGY serves an area in New York, 


Vermont, Mass., and New Hampshire | 
which depends almost exclusively on this | 


| 


Two of the leading figures in Buro- 
pean aeronautics, Otto Merkel, director 
of the Deutsche Luft Hansa, and Dr, A. 
K. Rohrbach, owner: of the Rohrbach 


| Metal Airplane Company, both from Ger- 


many, will attend the International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference to be held in 
Washington, December 12, 13 and 14, the 
; Department of Commerce stated Octo- 
jber 10, The statement follows in full 
text: 

Advices to this effect have been re- 
‘ceived by the executive officer of the Con- 
|ference, Leighton W. Rogers. Germany is 
jamong the first of the 54 invited coun- 
jtries to accept the invitation to par- 
‘ticipate in the first international parley 
on the use of aircraft in commerce and 
| trade. 


Heads Largest Concern. 

Otto Merkel heads the largest single 
airways operating concern in the world. 
|The Luft Hansa maintains all the Ger- 
{man services. Starting operations in 
April, 1926, the Luft Hansa in 1927 main- 
tained some 75 services extending nearly 
/15,000 miles, according to the Aircraft 
|Year Book. Its own report at the end 
jof 1927 shows that it had a fleet of 140 
airplanes at that time, 41 being large 
commercial planes. Its planes flew ap- 
| proximately 5,755,015 miles during 1927, 
carrying 102,681 passengers, 141,060 
{pounds of freight, 1,808,226 pounds of 
luggage and 1,055,595 pounds of mail. 

These figures represented a progres- 
|sive increase in the services and traffic 
| of the company, and the story of its 
|growth may be told to the Conference 
iby Mr. Merkel himself. Luft Hansa’s 
| development has been somewhat different 
\from that of commercial air companies 


Agency Named to Stop 
| Advertising Frauds 


Otto Merkel and Dr. A. K. Rorhbach to Attend Interna: 
tional Meeting in Washington. 


station for broadcast service. The popu- 
lation within a range of 60 miles of 
WGY is approximately 1,000,000. Within 
a range of 100 miles there is a popula- 
tion of 2,440,000 to many of which WGY 
supplies the most dependable program. 
The people in this area are yiuch more 
dependent upon radio for their general | 
information and entertainment than the | 
people in the large metropolitan centers. | 

General Electric Company has one | 
many contributions to the development 


Conference | 


|Publishers at 
Designate Better Business 
Bureau for Inquiry. | 


{By Telegraph.] 

New York, October 10.—A resolution 
designating the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau as an agency to make an 
investigation of alleged fradulent ad- | 


ding Figures in European Aeronautics | Adequate Defenses 
To Represent Germany at Air Conference 


| Are Promised by 
Secretary of War 


Multilateral Treaty Declared 
To Be Only a Step in 
Direction of World 
Peace. 


in other countries, notably the United | 
States where the aggregate mileage flown | 
is only slightly greater than that of the| 
German company and the total passen- 
gers carried somewhat less. L 
Government Cooperates. | 


According to the Aircraft Year Book, | 
|the Luft Hansa has a capitalization of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 25,000,000 marks (about $6,225,000) and | versies one with another through peace | missioners of Index Sulphur Drainage }is used, they shall be construed to em-/dren‘s clothing, a map of the United 


jis owned 55 per cent by private capital,| ful means.” 
. ver cent 7 Prussia and 19 per cent | 
y States. ndicating the close coop- 3 ‘ : 
eration aviation has chtained from the | American Legion and in the fact that 
; government, the German Railway Com-| was present at the foundation of this 
pany last year agreed to an arrangement great organization. Through personai 
oe will accept shipments from! yayticipation in war and through inti- 
| , - ’ ‘ ;mate contact with members of the Le- 
The Luft Hansa’s services extend all} _. 5 E ; 
over the Continent of Europe by arrange- | 2! I know that w or ho a decade back 
ment with other countries. It has agree-| Were gaining a practical education in the 
| ments with other air transportation com- | bitter school of war, are in the advance- 
panies so that passengers, mails and| guard of those who desire the complete 
freight are transferred from one service! ).. : : : ‘ 
to the other at junction points. elimination of armed conflict as an in- 
Built Four-Engined Plane. bes ; : 
; Dr. A. K. Rohrbach is a professor of | tional difficulties. 
theoretical and applied mechanics who, 
|took up aircraft designing during the 
iwar. He gained international recogni- | 
|tion while chief engineer of the Zeppe- | : 
!lin works at Staakon by building its four- |cancer; that we are treading unknown 
engined, 1,000 horse-power metal mono- | ground in our efforts to gain the high- 
plane, the “Staakon.” The craft was | ¥@Y leading to perpetual peace. 
flown successfully, but was destroyed by| Up to a few hunared years ago, a 
‘order of the Allies. a | comparatively recent date, kings were 
When the Staakon works closed, some COMmManders-in-chief in fact as well as 
jof the engineers and workmen continued, | in, name. They held their position as 
jand in 1922 Dr. Rohrbach founded the chiefs by sheer ability—a combination of 
|Rohrbach Metall - Flugzeugbau Gesell- | Statecraft. and military leadership. 
ischaft. The manufacture of large planes! Like the 
‘being forbidden in Germany, the firm’s | printing dispelled the dense fog of ig- 
| first large flying boats were built in Den- | norance which enshrouded the great mass 
j mark and sold to the Japanese govern-|0f society. The men on whom the bur- 
!ment. A British company in 1924 began | den of bearing arms falls most heavily 
ithe manufacture of the Rohrbach flying | have, in this enlightened age, something 
‘boat in a Berlin factory. 3 \to say about whether we shall go to 
The principal types built by the Rohr-| War or not. No longer is a nation 
bach concern are the original two-en- | Plunged into a devastating war by the 
|gined flying boat, a smaller and more Mere whim or avarice of a single 
refined version of this original type, a |C’0wned-head. 
three-engined land plane and a pursuit! In the main, man has steadily striven 
plane. {to live peacefully and peaceably with 
{his neighbors. However, when commer- 
| cial and national aims and aspirations 
The President's Day , ran counter to those of another nation, 
At the Executive Offices. 
October 10, 1928. 


I take pride in my membership in the 


Peace Movement is Young. 
We realize that these treaties are but 


| disagreements naturally have arisen. In 
'a bygone day, such a situation was fol- 
lowed by a war of extermination. Wit- 
ness Rome and Carthage. Today we ex- 
ij haust every possible means to adjust 


9:30 a. m.—Senator William E. Borah | ee ee 


(strument for the settlement of interna- | 


of radio science and industry through 
WGY, and this station stands for scien- 
tific progress and development. During 
the period when the Department of Com- 
merce recognized developmental broad- 
casting stations, WGY was one of the 
three stations licensed in this class. The 
improvements first demontrated through 
WGY have been incorporated in the reg- 
ular operations of many of the better 
broadcasting stations throughout the 
country. 

The programs of WGY have included 
the best in music, entertainment, states- 
manship, economic, instruction and_ re- 
ligion. The reports on weather, markets 
and stocks have been of inestimable value 
to the agriculturalist and the business 
man. The broadcasting in cooperation 
with the State Department of Health 
and the Department of Agriculture have 
constituted a real service. 


International Reception. 

WGY’s programs on short waves are 
not only regularly received by hundreds 
of listners throughout the United States, 
but are also heard daily in many foreign 


| vertising and to notify the publishers and 
; governmental agencies whenever such 
advertising is offered for publication, has 


been adopted by representative publish- | 


ers of periodicals as the result of a trade 
| practices conference held here October 9 
iby the industry. 

The conference, held under the auspices 
‘of the Federal Trade Commission, was 
addressed by the Chaimman of the Trade 
| Commission, W. E. Humphreys. The ac- 
tion of the publishers in agreeing upon 
ja voluntary method of house cleaning, 
jit was stated, came about as the result 
(of efforts of Chairman Humphreys to 
|establish a voluntary organization to pro- 
itect the public from misleading adver- 
| tising. 
|address was published in the issue of 
October 10.) 

Chairman Humphreys announced Oc- 
‘tober 10 that in view of the action by 
| the periodical publishers in requesting 
an investigation by the Better Business 
| Bureau no further conferences with pub- 
|lishers would be held. 

Acted on Own Initiative. 
The resolution offered by L. D. Fernald, 


(The full text of Mr. Humphreys’ | 


(Rep.), of Idaho, called to discuss the | 
Black Canyon irrigation project with the | 
President. 

10:40 a. m.—President Coolidge ad- 
| dressed the 47th Triennial General Con- 
vention of the Episcepal Church at the 
| Cathedral Close, Washington. 
| 12 noon.—Representative William I. | 
| Sirovich (Dem.), of New York City, | 
; called. Subject of conference not an-| 
| nounced. 
| 12:06 p. m.—J, A. Kantz 
; publisher of the Kokomo (Indiana) 
| Tribune, called to pay his respects to | 
the President. . | 

12:30 p. m.—The Assistant Attorney | 
| General, John Marshall, called to pre- | 
sent to the President the directors of | 
i Fidelity Investment Association. | 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | 
| retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
| spondence. 4 


Nicaraguans Register 
| Peacefully for Vote’ 


countries. The newspapers and maga-| Assistant General Manager of the Conde} : : 
zines of the British Isles, South Africa, | Nast publications, stated that the great Number of Voters in Presiden- 
Australia, and South America regularly | majority of publishers had for many tial Election Sets Record. | 
print WGY’s programs. This broadcast- | vears on their own initiative taken meas- | Soe eed 
ing is a factor in promoting interna-| ures to eliminate fraudulent advertising.’ Registrations in the Nicaraguan presi- | 
tional undestanding and good will. : The full text of the conclusions of the! dential election closed without serious | 
In the recent reallocation, WGY’s' resolution follows: | disorder, according to a dispatch received 
wave length (790 kilocycles), was trans-| Be it resolved, that we recognize the October 10 by the Department of the, 
ferred to the Pacific Coast as one of | fact that the National Better Business| Navy from the Commander-in-Chief of | 
the eight cleared channels assigned to | Bureau, an organization composed of and; the Special Service Squadron, Rear Ad- | 
Zone 5. Order No. 40 specifies that such | supported by the business of advertising, | miral David F. Sellers. The full text | 
assignments connote periods of full time|is the most competent agency of assist-| of the Department’s statement follows: | 
operation, that is to say, 24 hours daily,|ance to the business of advertising inj Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, U. S.| 
and every allocation of a frequency to; preventing fraud in advertising and sell- | N., commander of the Special Service 
a particular zone is to be considered as}ing; and that the said National Better | Squadron, forwarded to the Department 
carrying with it an assignment of full-| Business Bureau has expressed its will-|on October 10 a report from the Brigade | 
time operation on that frequency to that|ingness to cooperate in every way with| Commander of United States Marines inj 
zone. the publishers in eliminating fraudulent} Nicaragua that registrations in Nicara- | 
No other wave length has been as- | advertising; gua closed without serious disorder, and | 
signed to WGY to replace the wave| And be it further resolved, that we de- | 
length transferred to Zone 5 for 24-hour | sire and will welcome every cooperation 
operation. However, in the list of sta- | and assistance of the National Better | 
tions under the new allocation, WGY has | 
been designated a limited station to op- 


there were no reports of any persons 
molested at any registration places. | 
| “Reports indicate the heaviest regis- | 
Business Bureau, said bureau having ex-| tration in the history of the country,” | 
pressed its willingness to do so; and we! the Brigade Commander reported, “and | 
erate on the 790-kilocycle frequency,| request said bureau to advise periodical! the Board of Elections stated they were | 
with the added note that such stations| publishers generally and, whenever! Well satisfied with results.” 
will not be permitted to operate during | deemed chiang F goverhieh is|D 
the evening hours simultaneously with|agency, wherever advertising which is} ses 
other stations assigned to the same fre-|being published, or is l!:cly to be of-| uty Assessment Upheld 
quencies. i fered for publication, is established by} On Personal Effects 
Not in Public Int t said National Better Business Bureau to/| | 
ot in Public interest. | be fraudulent upon reasonable investiga-| ‘The Seer ares 

Overlooking for the time being our|tion and notice to the person com- | w M ecretary of the Treasury, Andrew | 

property and priority right, we believe |W. Mellon, has sustained the action of ! 


' 


Nations in Competition. 
Beyond question we are 


apace with this sincere desire to 


growth of internaticnal contacts. The 
struggle for world markets to absorb 
surplus products, the great systems of 
transportation and communication, and 


, editor and|the search for concessions in the more | 


or less backward regions are all ¢auses 
of international competition. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature; it is the first law of nations. 
We are removed only 10 years from the 
greatest war in history. 
natural reaction for peace. However, 
even though world opinion now may ap- 
pear to exercise a preponderant in- 
fluence, we should not rely entirely upon 
its force, but rather proceed along ra- 
tional lines toward a practical realiza 
tion of our aims for peace. The first 
step has been the renunciation of ag- 
gression. : 

As President Coolidge said, it does 


{not follow that we can dispense with 


defensive measures, for which purposes 
our land forces already are exceedingly 
small in proportion to our size, popula- 
tion or wealth. When we consider per- 
manent military establishments, which 
are an index for comparison of the mil- 
itary strength of various countries, we 
find that in proportion to our population, 
our area, our wealth, and our importance, 
the Regular Army of the United States 
is reduced to the minimum consistent 
with safety. In actual numbers only 118,- 
750, it is much smaller than the active 
armies of either Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japar, Russia, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Rumania, Spain or Yugo- 
slavia. Germany limited to 100,000 by 
the Versailles Treaty, is the only world 
power whose army is smaller than ours. 

The average strength of the active 
armies maintained by 51 other nations 
is four soldiers per thousand population. 
Ours is about 1 per 1,000; slightly more 
than one-fourth of the average. The av- 


jerage strength of the reserv forces of 
| these 51 nations is 18 per thousand. This 


is more than seven times as large as ours. 
Yet our estimated man-power is more 
than double the average of the 51 
countries. { 


Costs Are Smaller. 


We have a 


| Power of State to Tax 


Of Pipe 


Assessment Based 


| Drainage 


The question of whether a special as- 
| sessment to pay preliminary expenses of 
a drainage district is arbitrary, because 
‘levied on the assessed valuation of the 
property for State and county purposes, 
| was argued October 9 in the Supreme 
| Court of the United States. The case pre- 
senting this question is that of Standard 
| Pipe Line Company, Inc., et al., v. Com- 


| District, No, 11. 
. The brief for the defendants in error 


| District was created by special act of 
ithe Arkansas Legislature on February 
| 4, 1920. 
dation of the existing drainage districts 
in Red River bottom in Miller County, 
Arkansas, and authorized necessary in- 
vestigation and surveys preliminary to 
;forming one complete drainage district 
of all the lands situated in the two leve 
districts of Miller County, embracing 
practically all alluvial land in Red River 
| bottom. 

The brief of the defendants in error 
further shows that, due to the excessive 
cost of such an improvement, the land 
owners of the district decided to abandon 
ithe project and made no attempt to pro- 


a preliminary treatment for an age-old | ceeq with the improvement. By a sub-| ject to the tax. 


squent act, passed by the legislature, the 
act creating the district was repealed, 


‘ 


| Water in Sewage 
Reclaimed for Use 


rising sun, the advent of) 


Purified Product Said to Be 


| Suited for Irrigation or 
Industrial Purposes. 


As a result of experiments conducted 
| at Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona, 
jon the reclaiming of sewage waters, it 
is believed that where there is a scarcity | 
{of water it will be economically practi- | 
cable to reclaim sewage water for in-| 
dustrial purposes and for irrigating any | 
{kind of crops without danger of con- 
‘taminating ground water or the products 
| grown, according to a report to the Pub-| 
‘lie Health Service, made public Octo-! 
ber 10. 
| The report, submitted by H. B. Ham- | 
|mon, sanitary engineer, of the Public | 
| Health Service, reviewed the accomplish- | 
‘ments and operations of the sewage 


| . _ becoming | treatment plant at the park. He designed | 
;more enlightened and less inclined to| the treatment plant in collaboration with | 
| But our differences by resort to force.!1,, D. Mars, formerly assistant sanitary | 

u 
| eliminate war as an instrument of na-| Tillotson, formerly civil engineer of the 
{tional policy, is the greatly increased | park, and now superintendent; and G. 
iL. Davenport, assistant engineer, Santa | 


lengineer, Public Health Service; M. R. 


Fe Railroad Company. The plant was 
| operated for one month at the start by 
| Frank R. Shaw, associate sanitary engi- 
need, Public Health Service. 

| The full text of the official summary 
‘of the report follows: 

The experience at the canyon has 
'proved that it is possible to produce, 
continuously, a sewage effluent of the 
;same quality as’ drinking water, in so 
ifar as bacteriological results are con- 
| cerned, and of better quality than the 
{original water for generating steam. 

| It is believed that where there is a 
| scarcity of water, particularly in the 
West and Southwest, it will be economi- 
‘eally practicable to reclaim sewage for 


}industrial purposes, and for irrigating | 


‘any kind of crops without danger of 
contaminating ground water or the prod- | 
ucts grown. The same degree of purifi- 
cation, however, will not be required for | 
| sewage to be used for irrigation as for 
‘industrial purposes, but sterilization will | 
be necessary for reclaimed sewage used 
\in growing vegetables and some other 
| crops. 

The cost per acre-foot for sterilizing 
a well-oxidized effluent such as that pro- 
; duced by an activated sludge plant will 
be approximately $1.29 for small treat- 
{ment plants using small cylinders of 
chlorine, and $0.60 for large plants using 
‘one-ton containers. The costs for oper- ; 
jation of treatment plants will depend | 
(on the volume of sewage treated and the 
prices for labor and materials and for 
electric current where the activated 
{sludge process is used. Where sewage | 
‘is reclaimed for industrial purposes or | 
for irrigation, a part of the operating 
expenses should logically be charged 
| against the municipalities for disposal | 
of the sewage, and the remainder paid 
by the parties benefiting by the use of 
'the reclaimed sewage. 

No municipality or private corpora- 
tion should attempt to design a treatment | 
plant to reclaim sewage without the 
‘assistance of a competent sanitary engi- | 
| neer, and every plant constructed should 


{interior Alaska. 


Right of Way 


on Value of Property Op- 


posed in Case Before Supreme Court. 


and the commissioners were authorized 
to levy taxes to cover the preliminary 
expenses incurred by the district in sur- 


veys and plans which had been drawn up. | 


The assessment was to be levied on 
the valuations set on real property for 
county and State purposes for 1923. The 
act also provides that wherever the words 
“real estate,” “land” or “real property” 


‘brace pipe lines. 
| In pursuance of the later statute, the 


|age District levied a tax of 1.6 ad val- 
orem upon the assessed value of the real 


This act authorized the consoli- | estate within the district for the year! 


799 


7.23 was presented 
in error which they 


11923. A bill for $457.2: 
[to the defendants 
failed to pay. 
{ A decree was rendered in favor of the 
| plaintiffs in error in the Chancery Court, 


Miller, County, Arkansas, for the amount | 
An appeal was carried to} 


in question. 


the Supreme Court of Arkansas where ; 


j the judgment of the lower céurt was af- 
firmed. 

Plaintiff in error, by its counsel, c@n- 
;tended that its pipe line was not of the 
iclass of property that could or should 
have been included in the property sub- 
The pipe line, it was 
j argued, was personal property, and the 
‘company did not own the lands in which 
the pipe line was laid. 


The assessment of its property for the’ 


year 1923 was made by the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission for more than its 
value, it was stated. The assessment of 
the county on the improved land of the 
| district was made at 10 per cent of its 
jactual value, while the property of the 
| plaintiffs in error was assessed for more 


jthan 50 per cent of its value, counsel! 


| claimed. 
| It was further contended for the plain- 


tiffs in error that the assessments re- | 


sulted in a discrimination against it and 
lin favor of the land owners in the dis- 
|trict, and that the enforcement of the 


| 


\levy would violate the uniformity clause 


| of the Constitution of the State of Arkan- 


sas with reference to taxation, and the 
due process and equal protection provi- 
sions of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Counsel argued that the plaintiffs in 
error were engaged only in 
business, transporting crude oil through 


the pipe line, as a common carrier, from 


Oklahoma through Arkansas and Louisi- 


ana, and that the levy of said assessment! 


would be an undue burden upon it in the 
| performance of its duties as a common 
and in violation of the law regulating 
interstate commerce. 


Right to Tax Pipe Line 
Asserted by State Counsel 


| Counsel for the defendants in error 
maintained that the assessment levied 
against the value of the pipe lines in 
the drainage district does not violate 
the interstate commerce clause of the 
| Federal Constitution, because, if this 
| were so, then no railroad, telegraph line, 
| pipe line or other comporation or indi- 


| vidual engaged in interstate commerce | 


could be made to pay taxes for streets, 
| roads, levees, ditches, or other local im- 
| provements. 
| The court declined to hear further ar- 
| guments on behalf of the defendants in 
error. 


! In their brief, defendants in error as- | 


;sert that pipe lines: and telephone lines 
| build under and across land on a right- 
of-way owned by the pipe line company 
| constitute real estate, and accordingly is 
subject to tax as real estate. 

The special assessment to pay pre- 
liminary expenses of a drainage district 
is not arbitrary because levied on the 
assessed valuation of the property for 
State and county purposes, it is stated. 


| After acquiescing in the assessment for 


State and county purposes, the plaintiffs 
in error are bound by such assessment 
when used as the basis for assessing 
drainage districts 

William H. Arnold (David C. Arnoid 
and Wm. H. Arnold, jr., with him on the 
brief), argued for the petitioners. 
Henry Moore, jr., was heard for the re- 
spondents. 


Dredging Begun in Alaska 
In Gold-Bearing Gravel 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘dredges has 700 employes and the addi- 


tion of such groups together with their 
families has a very obvious effect on the 
life of such a town as this metropolis of 
The business activities 
of the town have arrived at the point 
where they appear to be approaching 
boom times. 

These dredging operations have their 
reactions at other points along the Alaska 


In proportion to cost of maintenance be under the supervision of a competent | Railroad. Suntrana, on the Healy River, 


that the transfer of WGY’s wave length | 


to the Pacific Coast without replacing 
it by an equally satisfactory cleared 
channel will not serve the public interest, 
convenience or necessity. 

In a letter from Commissioner O. H. 
Caldwell to Martin P. Rice, dated Wash- 
ington, September 25, and initialed by 
Commissioners Pickard, Lafount and 
Sykes, the suggestion is made that slight 
modifications in the schedule of KGO 
and WGY would enable both of these 
stations to enjoy exclusive channel oper- 
ation. The definite suggestion is that 
KGO stand by from sunset until 7 p. m. 
or 8 p. m., and that WGY sign off at 
10 p. m., or 11 p. m. 

This suggestion would deprive Zone 5 
of gpproximately 385 per cent of the 
broadcasting now regularly scheduled | 
over KGO and it would reduce the eve- | 
ning broadcasting of WGY  approxi- | 
mately 25 per cent during the winter. | 


Equalization Disregarded. 

Moreover, it does not conform to the 
equalization plan allocating eight cleared | 
channels to each zone; for the wave, 
length assigned to Zone 5 is no longer | 
a cleared channel if it is to be used dur- 
ing the evening by a station in another | 
zone. It is evident therefore that either 
the fifth zones does not receive a cleared 
channel to which it is entitled, or if it 
does KGY has no right to broadcast after 
sunset on the Pacific Coast. 

The reallocation results in the as- 
signment of four cleared channels to 
serve New York City, which also has 
the choice of at least 10 other programs 
on the local or regional assignments. 
The public dependent upon WGY have 


plained of. 


Ventilating Stopping 
To Be Tested in Mine 


|the Collector of Customs at New York |in percentage of national wealth and in 


|in assessing duty on certain personal | 
| effects brought into the United States | 
i by Gana Walska McCormick, according | 
;to an announcement October 10 by the | 
Bureau of Customs. The Collector had 


cost in percentage of total Federal ex- 
penditures, our Regular Army is much 
smaller than that of the other great 
powers. 


This country has never maintained an 


Tests of the strength of a ventilating | @8Sessed the duty on the ground that the |8™™y_ or navy for the purpose of ag- 


| stopping ot resist mine a a explosion of 
|definite strength up to the breaking 
|strength of the stopping will be car- 
ried on O¢tober 11 in the experimental 
mine at Bruceton, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 
jit was stated October 10 by the Bureau 
jof Mines. The statement in full text 
| follows: 
A different kind of test of the strength 
; of mine stoppings was carried on at the 
| Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines, 
a year ago, but it was considered neces- 


|articles were the property of the wife | 
of an American citizen, Harold F. Mc- | 
Cormick, and that she was therefore a 


|returning resident, and this view was | 
; adopted by the Secretary. | 
In affirming the Collector’s action, the 
| Secretary followed a precedent laid down 
| by the Court of Custonis Appeals some 
; years ago, it was stated orally. In that 
jcase, the court ruled that Mrs. Jules 
| Bache, wife of a New York financier, was 
liable for duty on certain personal ef- 
fects acquired in Europe, and Mr. Mel- 


| towards 


}or steady pressure. Therefore the results 


j}lon said that the facts were similar with 


sary to supplement by additional tests the wireseet cade fe unseen wan 
i ™ ” : ys. 


in the experimental mine. 

The stopping to be tested on October 
11 is of massive oncrete, 12 inches in}Em 
thickness. The mining regulations on the | 
public domain in the West call for the} 
erection of stoppings to resist explosions | 
between different mines, especially be-| 
tween mines on private lands and the | 
Government Raval d * | number of employes on Class I railroads | 
rene wes ne prior information as to|in August, as compared with August, 

e release between an impact pressure, |1927, and of 6.59 per cent as compared | 
or one as given by a blow, and a static,| with August, 1926, is shown in a tabula- 


tion by the Bureau of Statistics, Inter- 


ployment on Railroads 
Shows Decline in August | 


A decrease of 3.64 per cent in the! 


of this test will be of great value not 
jonly to mining men but to engineers who 
have to design construction subject to 
sudden blows. 

tI is expected that Captain P. S. Hay, 
chief engineer of the British Safety in 
Mines Research Board, and a number of 
prominent mining engineers of western 
Pennsylvania will be present to witness 





state Commerce Commission, from re- 
ports by the carriers. The total of all 
employes in August was 1,730,880. 

The greatest reduction in employment 
is shown in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores group, which numbered 
in August 456,817, a reduction of 5.80 
per cent, as compared with August, 1927, 


gression. Our military forces are es- 
sentially defensive weapons. As such they 
must be our safeguard in the event of 
invasion. 

The Legion, I am sure, favors any 
sound, safe, { 
ds world stabilization. The ac- 
complishments in that direction are not 
partisan but rather the expression of 
the desires of our entire citizenship. The 
multilateral peace treaty is an expres- 
sion of the will for peace on the part 
of the great goveynments of the world. 

However, the value of this step will 
be lost if we conceive it to be a definite 
assurance of the permant establishment 
of world peace. Unfortunately some of 
our citizens have thoughtlessly jumped 
to such a conclusion. Contrary to the 
advice of President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg, there are those 
who even advocate an immediate re- 
duction of our modest defense forces. 
t is obvious that any disarmament, to 
e effective, must be universal. 

The Administration is fully aware 
that however altrustic and unselfish a 
people may be, it would be guilty of a 
betrayal of trust were it to ignore the 
frailties of human nature and scrap the 
defense forces of the nation—the Army 
and the Navy. No nation has ever 
claimed, no nation could claimethat our 
small army is anything but a purely 
defensive force. While there is a most 
sincere desire to promote world peace, 


constructive step looking | 


: operator. 


\Entries of Immigrants 
At High Level in August 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ber, 2,782 immigrants coming from that 
{ country. 


The Irish Free State sent 1,395 im-: 


migrants this month; Italy, 1,538; Great 
Britain, 1,197, and the Scandinavian 
countries (Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark), 1,302. 

During the same month 2,264 immi- 


grants came from the countries of east- | Scott, informed the Department of Com- | 


ern Europe. While less than one-half, 
or 11,445, of the total immigrants for 
August came from Europe, nearly three- 


\for example, is the site of a subbitumi- 
nous coal mine which supplies the fuel 
{for the operation of the dredges in the 
Fairbanks district. This mine has found 
it necessary to greatly increase its pro- 
‘duction and Suntrana has grown as a 
| consequence. 


Hamburg Air Traffic 
Highest in August 


Hamburg’s air traffic during August 
| reached its height for the year, the Trade 
Commissioner at Hamburg, James T. 
{merce October 10. The report follows 
jin full text: 

It is customary that the greatest ac- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


interstate | 


carrier engaged in interstate commerce, | 


fourths, or 4,616, of the emigrant aliens tivity in flying takes place during Au- 
leaving this month intend to make their | gust, and, the climax having been reached 
future homes on that continent. jduring that month, a gradual decline 
Of the 24,629 immigrant aliens ad-/| commences with the month of September 
mitted in August last, 12,970 were males | and continues to the end of the year. 
and 11,659 females; 4,147 were children| The number of machines and passen- 
under 16 years of age, while 5,904 range | gers that left from and arrived at Ham- 
in age from 16 to 21 years, 7,517 from |burg during August, 1928, exceeded that 
22 to 29 years, 3,335 from 30 to 37 years, |of July by 5 per cent and 18 per cent, re- 


1,496 from 38 to 44 years, and 2,230 ' spectively, but when compared with the; 


Of the 6,488 ;corresponding month of 1927, a decline 


the of slightly over 6 per cent took place 


from 45 to 60 and over. 
emigrant aliens departed during 


month, comprising 4,062 males and 2,- ‘in the number of machines. In spite of | 
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| American Childhood 


Line as Realty Is Argued 


To Be Portrayed in 
| London Exhibition 


‘Doll House to Be Built in 
| This Country Will Show 
Activities and 
Customs. 


| A doll house, showing a typical Amer- 
‘ican home, articles of American chil- 


States. and other articles will be pre- 
pared by American school children un- 


1 states that the Index Sulphur Drainage |commissioners of Index Sulphur Drain-|qey the direction of the City Schools di- 


|vision of the Bureau of Education for 
exhibition at the School Boy’s Own Ex- 
hibition for Youth of Empire to be held 
in Royal Horticultural Hall, London, Jan- 
uary, 1929, the Bureau of Education an- 
nounced October 10. The 1929 exhibi- 
tion will be the fourth to be held in 
London, but the first in which an over- 
seas~ section will be included, the an- 
‘nouncement states. 

The full text of the 
ment follows: 

A request has been received by the 
Bureat of Education from the Ameri- 
can Consulate in London for an Ameri- 
can exhibit of articles constructed by 
American school children at the School 
Boy’s Own Exhibition, London, January, 
1929. The exhibition’ is largely of the 
activities of Youth of the Empire, al- 
though almost every country in the world 
will be represented by an exhibit. 

Besides a doll’s house, showing a typi- 
cal American home, the articles to be 
made by American schools include a map 
i of the United States, a boy’s home 
game, a_girl’s home game, an ar- 
{ticle of clothing made in the schools, 
an exercise book belonging to a 
child who has distinguished himself 
in some way, a specimen of the annual 
book of some representative high school, 
two dressed dolls, a boy and a girl, in 
'a costume typical of America. 

During the exhibition a pageant will 
be arranged and the costumes of the va- 
rious dolls being exhibited will be 
copied for the children appearing in the 
pageant to wear. The dolls of the Ameri- 
ean exhibit will be dressed by pupils in 
the textile department of Lincoln School, 
New York City. A group of Washing- 
ton, D. C., school children will construct 
the doll’s house and furnishings. 

A collection of photographs has also 
been requested showing the processes of 
manufacture of the largest American in- 
dustrial plants. These will be exhibited 
on the sides of the stall set aside for 
the United States exhibits. 

The 1929 School Boy’s Own Exhibition 
will be the fourth exhibition of the kind 
'to be held in London, but the first to 
| be held in which an overseas section will 
be included. The president of the 1929 
| exhibition is Sir Benjamin Gott, M. A., 
| Secretary of the Middlesex Education 
Committee, and the vice president is 
the Secretary of State for Air, the Right 
Honorable Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., C. 
Te Why Oey Ee 


Bureau’s state- 


Mortality Rate in Cities 
| Ts Higher Than Last Year 


The mortality rate of the week ended 
October 6, as reported to the Department 
| of Commerce by 69 cities with a total 
/population of 31,000,000, was 12.2, the 
Department of Commerce stated October 
10. The statement follows in full text: 

Telegraphic returns from 69 cities with 
a total population of 31,000,000 for the 
| week ending October 6, indicate a mor- 
\tality rate of 12.2 as against 11.1 for 
‘the corresponding week of last year. The 
{highest rate (20.4) appears for Nash- 
‘ville, Tenn., and the lowest (3.1) for 
San Diego, Calif. The highest infant mor- 
‘tality rate (145) appears for Waterbury, 
Conn., and the lowest for Des Moines, 
jlowa, Duluth, Minn., Spokane, Wash., 
Syracuse N. Y., and Tacoma, Wash., 
which reported no infant mortality. 
| The annual rate for 69 cities is 13.0 
for the 40 weeks of 1928, as against a 
rate of 12.3 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927. 


Alexander J. Doyle Named 
Secretary to Mr. Wilbur 


{ 
| ° Appointment of Alexander J. Doyle as 
private secretary to the Secretary of the 
| Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, was announced 
by the Department of the Navy October 
10. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Alexander J. Doyle was today ap- 
pointed as Private Secretary to Hon. 
Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Doyle was formerly a resident of 
| Newport, R. I., and has been connected 
‘with the Navy Department for about 
eight years, acting during the last three 
|years as confidential clerk to Secretary 
_ Wilbur. He succeeds John B. May, who 
| is now Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 


! Your Hotel 
in New York 


} 
NO other hotel in the world 
holds as distinguished tradition 
as the Waldorf-Astoria. Its ap- 
pointments, service and cuisine 
have attracted the most inter- 
esting and distinguished trav- 
elers upon both sides of the 
Atlantic. Many of the modern 
comforts and conveniences en- 
joyed by hotel guests today had 
| their introduction in this great 
hostelry. For over thirty years 
the Waldorf-Astoria has enjoyed 
the reputatior. of “looking 
ahead” for the comfort of its 
guests . . . and it still looks in 
that direction. 


| 


| Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


426 females, only 376 were children under | this, however, the number of passengers | 


16 years of age, and 367 were from 16 | that left from and arrived at the Ham- 


no other reliable program. the tests. H. I. Smith, i . in- 

In the public interest we request that/eral leases on port ge adie gy 
KGY be permitted ‘o continue broad-|the Geological Survey, and George S. 
casting on its present frequency (790|Rice, chief mining engineer of the Bu- 
kilocycles), as a cleared channel without |reau of Mines, both of Washington, D 
4 4 restrictions as to time. C., will witness the tests, 


and of 11.19 per cent, as compared with 
August, 1926. Aggregate hours per 
working day in August, totaled 14,487,- 
285, a reduction of 3.68 per cent from 


and a very definite renunciation of ag- 
gressive war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, there is no intention what- 
soever on the part of our government 


.| August, 1927, and of 8.86.per cent from|to jeopardize the security of ourselves 


August, 1926, or of our posterity. 


to 21 years, while 4,175 were from 21 
to 44 years of age and 1,570 were 45 
years and over. 

Aliens debarred from entering the 
United States in August, 1928, numbered 
1,412—956 male and 456 female. Less 
than one-seventh, or 192 of these were 
rejected at the seaports of entry, the 
remaining 1,220 aliens having been 
turned back at the land border stations, 
939 to Canada and 281 to Mexico. 
+» The number of undesirable aliens de- 
ported under warrant proceedings dur- 
ing the month of August was 1,186. 


‘burg airport in August, 1928, was 11% 
{per cent more than in August, 1927, 


‘which is a sign that larger planes are | 


| being used this year than last. 
Comparative figures for July and Au- 
gust, 1928, are as follows: Departures 
and arrivals, 732 and 768; passengers 
departing and arriving, 3,224 and 3,812; 
baggage departing and arriving, 42,680 
and 49,939 kilograms; freight departing 
and arriving, 35208 and 30,660 kilo- 
grams; mail and newspapers departing 
and arriving, 13,602 and 15,713 kilo- 
grams. Kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds. 


The Bellevue-Stratford * 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Dua Pont Properties Corporation 
a 
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Commerce 


ee | Tariff Rate Upheld 


By Customs Court on 
Ornamental Handbag 
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Corn Dries Out Rapidly and Cotton Opens in East; Rain DEBITS. TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


Is Needed in Some Sections. 


Weather conditions for the past week 
were mostly favorable to farm opera- 
tions, with good progress reported, ex- 
cept where plowing and fall seeding 
were retarded by dry soil, according to 


vance in west Gulf districts. There were 
some further reports of damage to late 
flax by former frosts in the northern 
Plains area. 


Corn.—The weather of the week over 


ly review of weather and crop) the main producing sections was warm, 
aaeioas issued October 10 by the | and sunny, which made generally excel- 


Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. is 

Temperatures above normal, bringing 
much sunshine for the week, were very 
helpful for drying out the corn crop, 
for harvesting operations, for picking 
cotton, and for fall plowing and seeding 
where moisture was sufficient. 

In central and eastern portions of the 
winter wheat belt, showers conditioned 
the soil favorably for seeding and ger- 
mination of planted grain. In South At- | 
lantic States cotton opened rapidly and 
picking and ginning advanced well. The 
review follows in full text: - 

inning of the week low pres- 

a ge warmer weather pre- 
vailed in the Rocky Mountain re ion, 
with the center of disturbance over Wyo- 
ming on the morning of the 8d. This 
depression moved eastward to the upper 
Mississippi Valley and thence northeast- 
ward, attended by general rains on the 
4-6th over Central and Northern States 
east of the Great Plains. Otherwise, 
precipitation during the week was of a 
local character, as a rule, with much 
sunshine in most districts. be 
igher temperatures prevailed in the 
ae valleys the first, part of the 
week; the latter part brought consid- 
erably cooler weather to the interior and | 
the more eastern States, but with a re- 
turn to warmer in central-northern dis- 
tricts by the 8th and in the East at the 
close of the week. i" ‘ 

Temperatures for the week were above 
uormeal in practically all parts of the 
country, which was in marked contrast 
to the two preceding weeks over the 
eastern half. Reports from first-order 
stations show weekly mean temperatures 
near normal along the Atlantic and Pa-| 
cific coasts, but in practically all sec- 
tions from the Appalachian to the Rocky 
Mountains the plus departures from nor- | 
mal ranged generally from 4 to as much } 
as 12 degrees. Freezing weather was 
confined to the interior of the Northeast- 
ern States, a few localities in the South- 
west, and to a rather limited area in the 
more northwestern States. 


Precipitation Was Light 
Over Most of Country 


Precipitation was generally scanty 
over the western half of the country, ex- 
cept in the Pacific Northwest, where 
moderate to some rather heavy falls 
were received. Over the eastern half, it 
was rather irregularly distributed and 
mostly light, although generous to mod- } 
erate amounts occurred in considerable 
portions of the Ohio and central Missis- 
sippi Valleys. In the Middle and North 
Atlantic States and most Gulf districts, | 
but little rain occurred. 

Except where plowing and fall seed- 
ing were retarded by dry soil, the 
weather of the week was mostly favor-; 
able for seasonal farm operations, 4 





ocd progress was reported quite gen- 
wally. The prevailing warmth and much 
sunshine were especially helpful in dry- 
ing out the corn crop, for harvesting op- 
erations, picking cotton, and for fall} 
plowing and seeding wherever the soil | 
moisture was sufficient. There were no} 
damaging frosts, but additional reports | 
of harm to some late crops—mostly 
minor—by frosts of the two preceding 
weeks were received from some of the} 
Northern States. 5 i 

Throughopt the Atlantic area, where 
moisture is generally sufficient, condi- 
tions were especially favorable, while! 
many heretofore dry localities in the in- 
terior valleys received useful rains. Con- 
siderable areas of the central valleys, 
however, particularly Ohio and parts of} 
Indiana and Kentucky, are still too dry. | 
Ip the Lake region and Central-North- 
ern States, conditions were generally 
favorable. 

Over the western half of the country, 


including nearly all sections from the/| gains, 


central Plains westward, except the Pa-| 
cific Northwest, continued dryness is aa | 
favorably 
plowing, seeding, I f 
grains, and, in some places, hindering 
the harvest of root crops. Rain is ur- 
gently needed in much of the Plains area, 
especially in the western portions of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where severe 
drought obtains. 


Drought Continues 
In Western Great Plains 


Small Grains.—In the central and 
eastern portions of the winter wheat belt 
the moderate to generous showers of the 
week were very beneficial in conditioning 
the soil for seeding and for germination 
of grain already sown, though there is 
still some retardation in parts of the 
Ohio Valley area where the rains were 
insufficient. Additional moisture is also 
needed in parts of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, while throughout the western 
portions of the Great Plains the drought 
continued. In Nebraska rain is much 
needed, while in the western two-thirds 
of Kansas seeding has been practically 
suspended and much wheat has _ not 
sprouted. There was also further delay 
in seeding in western Oklahoma, and 
rain is needed in much of northern 
Texas. 

In the Atlantic coast area conditions 
continued favorable, while in the Pacific 
Northwest the outlook has been mate- 
rially improved by the generous rains 
of the week. Grain sorghums are nearly 
all safe in the southern Great Plains, 
while the threshing of rice made good ad- 


Range of Temperature 
Is Wide in September 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing the month from a first-order station 
was 112 degrees at Yuma, Ariz., and the 
lowest, 17 degrees, at Williston, N. Dak., 
compared with previously high records 
of 114 degrees at Yuma, and a mimimum 
of 0 degrees in September at Yellow- 
stone Park, Wyo. The record minimum 
temperatures for the month were 
equaled, or slightly exceeded, at several 
stations in the Ohio Valley and Lake re- 
gion and locally in the northwestern 
Great Plains. 

Rainfall for the month was very un- 
evenly distributed. In the scuth At- 
lantic area from Maryland southward, 


| made and bein 


/ complete in some southern localities. 


| To Cotton in East 


ting the range, retarding| Economics of the Department of Agri- 
a aad conaitation of fall| culture. The review follows in full text:/lengths of staple is reported as fair to 


lent conditions for drying corn. In the 
Ohio Valley the crop was drying rapidly, 
with some cribbing in southern Indiana. 
In Iowa the warm, sunny weather dried 


jcorn rapidly and cribbing has begun in 


many counties; new corn is being fed to 
livestock and hogging was active, with 
good results in dry fields. The crop is all 
cribbed in Missouri, while 
in the Great Plains it was drying rapidly, 
with cribbing begun in Kansas. 

In the South corn was mostly mature | 
west of the Mississippi River, while the 
late crop varied widely in eastern _sec- 
tions. Cutting continues in the East, 
while in the Great Lakes corn was mostly 
cut and drying rapidly; some reports of 
injury by the late September freenes | 
continue from North Dakota. 

Cotton. — The week was generally 
warm, with fair sunshiny weather pre- 
vailing over most sections of the Cotton 
Belt. In the Atlantic States the warmth 
and sunshine were favorable; cotton 
opened rapidly and picking and ginning 
advanced well, though there was still 
some retardation in previously wet set- 
tions by reason of moist lint and seed 
pods. In Georgia the crop has been 
practically made, but is opening rather | 
slowly in the north, with staple short! 
and poor in many sections. There were | 
reports of slow opening also in parts 
of northern Alabama, with some further 
deterioration, but picking made fair| 
progress in most districts and was about | 


Warmth Is Favorable 





In the States bordering on the Mis- | 
sissippi River conditions favored rapid | 
opening, and also the harvesting of the! 
crop, except for considerable rains in 
places, principally in Arkansas. In Ok- | 
lahoma warmth and persistent dryness | 
made a continuation of unfavorable con- 
ditions in the west, but the bulk of cot- | 
ton is open and being picked rapidly. 
In Texas progress was poor in the north- | 
west, with premature opening, but the | 
crop is mostly made elsewhere, with top- | 
crop conditions poor; the weather was | 
favorable for picking, which is well ad- 
vanced, except in the northwest. In the | 
far Southwestern States the weather | 
was generally favorable for cotton. | 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are | 
fair to good east of the Appalachian | 
Mountains, but to the westward, reach- | 
ing to the Pacific coast, there is a rather | 
general need of moisture, except that | 
rains were of much benefit in the Pacific 
Northwest. In parts of the Rocky Moun- | 


tain area and the Great Basin the short- | 


age of moisture is becomming serious, ; 
with livestock being fed and water sup- 
plies low. Livestock are still holding up 


j well, however, although in some parts, 


of the Southwest they are poor. 

Potato digging is well along in most | 
parts, with this work completed locally; 
there were some reports of rotting in 
the Western Lake region. Truck corps, in 
general, were doing well. Sugar beet 
digging is progressing, except that dry 


| soil in parts of the West and the Ohio 
1 | Valley is hampering lifting. Sugar cane 


continues in satisfactory condition, with 
field work well up. Deciduous fruits being 
harvested in northern parts, although 


'cooler nights were needed to color late 


her 
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More Losses Than Increases in Prices 


Of Farm Products Noted During Past Week| Show Gain for Week| 


Cotton About Only Strong Feature With Grain Holding Its 


Own and Livestock 


Declining Sharply. 


Prices for farm commodities so far 
this month have shown more losses than 
it was stated October 10 in the 
weekly review of agricultural markets 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Cotton was about the only strong fea-| 
ture, but grain, hay, wool, dairy prod-| 


apples, cabbage and onions. 


most of the gain of the month before. 


Hogs even went back to the price of a/cotton markets indicated a fair to good| ley, 2,803,00 bushels against 2,390,000 
jdemand for American cotton with the | bu 


year ago, but these lines approached the 
middle of the month with a few recov- 
eries. 

The grain market was firm, with prices | 
nearly unchanged during the first week; 
of October. The wheat market main- 
tained a firm tone reflecting strength in 
Liverpool, Winnipeg and increased export | 
trade. Foreign markets were slightly 
higher during the week, with new crop} 
prospects in Argentina and Australia| 
somewhat more favorable. | 


Rye markets developed a somewhat|the appearance of the October crop re-| &¢xported 18,335,000 pounds of rice. 


stronger tone during the week, with a 
more active export inquiry and fair de-} 
mand from milling interests. Corn| 
prices advanced sharply, influenced by a} 
good cash demand for the light stocks; 
and limited offerings. Oats prices held 
firm, with moderate receipts and fair} 
to good demand strengthening factors. 
Prices of barley in domestic and foreign 
markets generally advanced. 


Good Demand Exists 
In Feedstuffs Market 


A good demand for moderate offerings 
prevailed in the feedstuffs market. The 
output of wheat feeds as indicated by! 
flour production continued to be of large 
volume, but with good demand prices 
were generally unchanged at the princi- 
pal markets. 

Hay markets. held generally steady 
and prices at some points were advanced 
slightly, with moderate offerings and 
fairly active demand. Alfalfa markets 
were firm, with an active demand for 








the amounts were exceedingly heavy, 
many stations reporting from two to as 
much as four times the monthly normal. 
It was heavy also in west Gulf sections, 
and moderately above normal in a local 
area of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
parts of the Northeast, and in the west- 
ern upper Lake region. Elsewhere pre-. 
cipitation was mostly scanty, with some 
areas receiving less than 10 per cent of 
the normal, 


good quality hay suitable for dairy 
milling purposes. Prairie hay markets 
strengthened slightly. 

The cotton market has been fairly! 
steady in early October. Demand for 
raw cotton in both the shorter and longer 


good, with somewhat more interest mani-| 
fested than for some time in the longer | 


jucts and eggs have held fairly well, also! staple lengths. Reports from dry goods| 
Greatest | centers indicated quite favorable condi- | 396,000 bushels; oats, 490,000 bushels 
declines were in livestock, which lost) tions with the past week a good one for| @gainst 572,000 bushels; corn, 268,000 


many fabrics. Reports from foreign} 


exception of reports from France, which | 
stated that slack demand continued with | 
French spinners not inclined to buy,| 
fearing a general textile strike. Ex-| 
ports for the week ended October 3,! 
amounted to 348,106 bales, compared! 
with 302,261 for the corresponding week 
a year ago. Exports from August 1 to 
October 5, 1,230,514 bales, against 1,-| 
297,095 for the same period one year} 
ago. The price moved up % cent on! 


port indicating less than 14,000,000 bales. | 
Slowness Is Unusual 


In Cattle Market 


High lights in the cattle market dur- 
ing the first week of October were un- 
usual slowness and extreme downturns 
on weighty steers, moderate activity on 
yearlings, relative scarcity of desirable 
lightweight yearlings, the predominance | 
ot shortfed steers, but, above all, the ex-| 
cessive supply of well-fleshed, heavy bul- 
locks, which were decidedly too numer- | 
ous for actual trade requirements. Judg- 
ing from the movement of stocker and 
feeder cattle during the, last three| 
months, there is likely to be a free re- 
turn movement to the shambles of beef! 
steers during the winter season, and it is 
this probable development which killers | 
are counting on to help hold prices down. | 

Despite a reduction in receipts of hogs, 
medium and heavy butchers were selling | 
on virtually the same price basis as a| 
week previous. The much smaller mar-| 
keting of half-fat, new-crop hogs of light 
weight suggested a belief on the part of | 
producers that prices are now on a fairly | 
dependable basis and indicated their in-| 
tention of allowing young hogs to ac-| 
quire more weight and finish before send- | 
ing them to the shambles. | 

Marketing of sheep and lambs were! 
much too heavy, insofar as lambs were | 
concerned to satisfy requirements of the | 
trade and the market declined 50 cents | 
farther near the middle of October. Re- 
ports from the London wool auction and 


| 


| Shipments of Grain 


or! the week ended October 6 totaled 9,083,- 
1000 bushels as compared with 7,057,000 


|ket and to slow down trading. Mills in 


| especially those in the cheése and con- | 


| this month. 
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Marked Expansion Is Noted in 
Exports of Wheat. 


United States grains exported during 


bushels the preceding week, it has just | 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Shipments reported were comprised of | 
the following grains, with comparative 
figure for the week ended September 29: ! 
wheat, 4,728,000 bushels against 3,658,- | 
000 bushels; rye, 794,000 bushels against 


bushels against 131,000 bushels and bar- 


shels. 

Canadian grains cleared in_ transit 
from United States ports during the 
same weeks totaled 1,555,000 bushels 
against 1,211,000 bushels, of which wheat 
amounted to 1,274,000 bushels against 
1,020,000 bushels. 

United States wheat flour in transit 
during the week ended October 6 came 
to 357,000 barrels, while Canadian flour 
amounted to 36,000 barrels. 

During the week, the United States 


the Australian sales during the past! 
week were unfavorable to sellers in the | 
wool trade tending to unsettle the mar- 


many instances withheld further pur- | 
chases exception such as were necessary 
to meet reqiurements of immediate cloth 
orders on their books, but prices of do- 
mestic wool did not change much. 
Reports regarding butter production 
are not in unison as some factories are 
showing increases from week to week, 


densed milk territory, while others show 


densories in some sections are making 
butter. Prices have changed very little 


Movement of Grapes 
Drops Sharply 


Cheese prices have not shown any ma- 
terial change for the past week or more, 
although the sharp declines of the middle 





of September continued to rule on the 
markets. Storage holdings are consider- 
ably in excess of a year ago, and this 
factor has tended towards depressing the 
market. 

Egg markets show little change. Re- 
ceipts are heavier than a year ago, as 
producing conditions appear to be more 
favorable. While demand is apparently 
keeping up well, and on a par with a 
year ago, there has been no appreciable 
improvement in the storage situation. 

The poultry markets are now becom- 


|W heat Yield in 30 Foreign Countries 


Shown to Be Higher Than 1927 Figure 


Advance of Ten Per Cent Noted; Increases Found in Rye, 
Barley and Oats; Corn Crop Declines. 


The 1928 wheat production in 30 for- 
eign countries is reported at 2,331,067,000 
bushels against 2,123,595,000 bushels in 
1927 or an increase of 9.8 per cent, it 


; was stated October 10 by the Crop Re- 


porting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture in its report on foreign crop 
prospects. The report follows in full text: 

The United States crop is 903,865,000 
bushels. The threshing of the Canadian 
crop, estimated at 550,482,000 bushéls, is 
progressing rapidly and is nearing com- 
pletion. 
has graded mostly number two and three 
northern, although there is a fair pro- 
portion of number one. Some grade 
reduction is expected in Saskatchewan as 


1a result of frost damage. 


The wheat crop in 21 European coun- 
tries is reported at 1,373,530,000 bushels 


| against 1,234,882,000 bushels in 1927. The 
|quality of the crop is considered to be 
j better than that of last year’s poor 


quality crop but no official reports have 
been received. 

Fall plowing is being carried on in 
Canada, and in many districts is well 
advanced, but the soil is too dry for 
effective work. Northwestern Russia and 
central and northern Europe have had 
good rains but elsewhere in Europe, par- 
ticularly France, there have been com- 


|plaints of drought which is delaying fall 
:work, but general rains were reported 


during the week ended October 4. 


ing somewhat more active as the fal! 


\dressing program is getting more head- 


way. Receipts at the terminal markets 
are running heavier than last year, and 
storage holdings are definitely on the 


, | increase. 
| slight decréases. It is reported that con- | 


Partly as a result of an agreement 
among shippers of California juice 


|grapes to decrease the output temporarily 


and because the peak of the season is 
naturally past, movement of grapes 
droppéd sharply to 7,400 cars the first 
week of October. 

No change occurred in city prices of 
eastern potatoes, but the Chicago carlot 
range on northern Round Whites declined 
75 to 85 cents. Onion markets continued 
firm. The domestic situation was com- 
plicated somewhat by heavy arrivals of 
foreign stock. About 130 addittonal car- 
loads arrived from Spain and the strong 
appearance of the American market at- 
tracted 65 carloads from Holland. 

Cabbage prices again went a little 
higher and shipments increased 50 per 
cent. The peach season is about ended. 
Apple supplies are heavy and some 
markets a shade lower. Producing sec- 
tions quote barrels $3.25 to $5 and west- 
ern boxes $1 and $2. 


Wheat marketed in Manitoba | 





The first estimate of wheat acreage is 
20,757,000 acres, which is _ slightly 
greater than the early forecast, 
It is more than a million acres 
greater than last year and the largest 
on record. Early trade estimates are pre- 
dicting a crop close to 200,000,000 bushels 
in Australia. Weather conditions have 


|been generally favorable in both Argen- 


tina and Australia although rains are 
needed in some sections of the eastern 
part of the latter country. 

The production of rye in 19 European 
countries is reported at 814,808,000 
bushels against 750,972,000 bushels in 
1927. Although the present crop is above 


,the crops of both 1926 and 1927 it is 


over 60,000,000 bushels below the crop 
of 1925. Production in Canada is esti- 
mated at 16,879,000 bushels, an increase 
of nearly 13 per cent over 1927. 

The production of barley in 29 foreign 
countries reported to date is estimated to 
be 1,010,074,000 bushels compared with 
887,357,000 bushels last year, an increase 
of 13.8 per cent. In Canada the crop is 
144,875,000 bushels against 96,938,000 
bushels last year, while in the 21 Eu- 
ropean countries so far reported the 
production has increased from 609,915,000 
bushels in 1927 to 668,464,000 bushels in 
1928. The four North African countries 


|show a production of 90,438,000 bushels 
{compared with 72,874,000 last year, and 


the production of the three Asiatie coun- 
tries is 106,297,000 bushels against 
107,630,000 bushels last year. 

The reports from 25 foreign countries 
now reported show a production of 2,- 
085,338,000 bushels compared with 2,020,- 
585,000 bushels last year, an increase of 
3.2 per cent. The Canadian crop is 


{474,242,000 bushels against 439,713,000 


last year, while in the 20 European 
countries so far reported the production 
is 1,594,830,000 bushels compared with 
1,566,855,000 bushels last year. The 
three North African countries report 
16,225,000 bushels, or 16 per cent more 
than last year’s crop. 

The production of corn reported in six 
foreign countries to date this year 
amounts to 226,481,000 bushels compared 
with 244,224,000 bushels last year, a de- 
crease of 7.3 per cent. The five Eu- 
ropean countries so far reported show a 
decrease of 8 per cent from the 1927 pro- 
duction, while the Canadian crop is some- 
what larger. The Rumanian crop is of- 
ficially forecast to be nearly as large as 


last year, but growing conditions have ; 


been poor during the summer and various 
trade organizations believe the forecast 
is to high. For Bulgaria the forecast 
was made before the beginning of the 
poor weather and is expected to be re- 
vised downward. , 


Claim for Free Entry o 
Soccer Shoes Granted; 
Children’s Books 
Classified. 


New York, Oct. 10.—Duty at 80 pe 
cent ad valorem, under the provisions o 
paragraph 1428, tariff act of 1922, is at 


firmed on small handbags or purses 
composed of silk or cotton material 
studded with imitation pearl beads, in a 
decision by the United States Customs 
Court, denying numerous claims of Joh 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, for a lowe 
duty. (Protest No. 236560-G-70447.) 


Leather soccer shoes are held proper! 
entitled to free entry, under paragraph 
1607, act of 1922, in a decision sustain- 
ing a protest of the Lowe & Campbell 
Athletic Goods Co., of St. Louis. The 
collectar’s action, in assessing duty at 
30 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1402, is reversed by the court. (Protest 
No. 216248-G-16662.) 


Children’s books, imported by the B. 
Westermann Co., were classified as toys, 
upon entry, and taxed at 70 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, act of 
1922. As to certain of these books, 
where illustrations predominated, the 
court writes that these are “toy books 
without reading matter other than let- 
ters, numerals or descriptive words,” 
and the 70 per cent rate, assessed there- 
on, is affirmed. 


As to other books entitled “Cinder® 
ella,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” the court reaches 
the conclusion that the toy classification 
should not prevail. Duty is fixed on 
these books at only 25 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1810. (Pro- 
test No. 244037-G-32127-27.) 


Port Status Granted 
To Chittagong, India 


City Is Now One of Most Im- 
portant Harbors of Ben- 
gal Province. 


Aside from Calcutta, Bengal now has 
another major port, the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta, Warren G. 
Patterson, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. Chittagong in Eastern Ben- 
gal has been granted this status, ac- 
cording to the advices, which means 
that its statutory authority will be trans- 
ferred from the local Government to 
the Governor-General-in-Council which 
will make possible various improvements. 
The report just made public follows in 
full text: 


The port is located on the right bank 
of the River Karnafuli at a distance of 
five miles from the open sea. It was 
an important port as early as the six- 
teenth century when the Portuguese gave 
it the name of Porto Grande. The city 
has @ population of 80,000 and is the 
terminus of the Assam Bengal Railway 
which covers part of Eastern Bengal 
and extends northwest approximateiy 
700 miles to Tinsukia not far from the 
Chinese border. Chittagong thus serves 
as an outlet for all of Assam, Cachar 
east of the Brahmaputra and South East 
Bengal. 


Chittagong is an inland port with pro- 
tection from the sea and provided with 
jetties and anchorages to suit inland as 
well as sea-going craft of all kinds. The 
port has been handicapped somewhat, 
because of the insufficiency of water in 
the river preventing deep draft steam- 
ers from taking full cargoes. Provision 
is being made, however, to overcome this 
difficulty. A powerful dredger costing 
1,600,000 rupees recently has been de-® 
livered. This will remove sandy bats 
at the mouth of the Karnafuli so as to 
admit big steamers from the Bay of 
Bengal within port limits. 

Chittagong’s chief exports are tea and 
jute, and chief imports rice and salt. 
| The trade doubled with the five ‘years 
jending 1905-06; it quadrupled by the year 
, 1918-14 and has increased yearly ever 
since. The highest commodity record 
of exports in any single year amounted 
to 650,000 tea chests and 550,000 bales of 
jute. The value of trade in 1926-27 
|eeeaee to 141,831963 rupees (par 
$0.365). 


| Chittagong is considered one of the 


|; cleanest cargo shipping ports in the 
world. 


| United vane Court 
bain 
| Customs Appeals 


October 10, 1928, 


Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar RE, 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. 


No. 3072. United States v. Wilfred Schade 
& Co. Sundries. Appellant granted until 
October 16 and appellee until October 22 in 
; which to file supplemental briefs. 

No. 3082. United States v. Geo. S. Bush 
& Co., Inc. et al. Sundries, oil cake waste. 
Appellant granted until October 16 and 
appellee until October 22 in which to file 
supplemental briefs. 


Mr. Kenneth G. Osborn of New York and 
Mr. Sanfjord B. Teu of North Carolina, 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 3056. The Bakelite Corporation et al. 
v. United States. Coal tar mixtures, Argued 
by Mr. Albert MacC. Barnes, jr., for the 
appellants, by Mr. James F, Curtis, amicus 


curiae, and by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence 
for the appellee, 


No. 3103. Nestle’s Food Co. v. United 
States. Drawback—condensed milk. Argued 
by Mr. Samuel M. Richardson for the appel- 


lant and by Mr. Fred J. Carter for the 
appellee. 


Nos. 3086, 3089 and 3088. United States 
v. Henry L. Exstein Co., Inc., United States 
v. T. E. Ash et al., United States v. B. R. 
Anderson & Co. Deformed steel bars. Argued 
by Mr. Kenneth G. Osborn for the appel- 
lants, by Mr. John G. Lerch, amicus curiae, 
;and by Mr. Henry B. Morrow, Mr. Jesse P, 
Crawford and Mr. Frank L. Lawrence for 
the appellees, 





Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 
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War Claims 


ee re a ees 


Refusal of Deduction for Amortization 


Of War Facilities Affirmed on Appeal 


soard of Tax Appeals 
Upholds Disallowance 


pinion Is Divided But Action 
Of Commissioner Is 
Sustained. 


HOMAS P. BEAL, ET AL., EXECUTORS OF 
| fuz Estate or THOMAS P. BEAL, DE- 
CEASED, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


REVENUE. Docket No. 9969. BOARD OF | 


Tax APPEALS. 


This appeal was taken upon the allega- 
on that the Commissioner of Internal 
vevenue had erroneously disallowed 
mortization of war facilities as claimed 
y petitioners. The error asserted was 
nat the Commissioner had examined pe- 
itioners’ return after his right so to 
o had been barred by statute, although 
vithin the four-year period allowed by 
he law applicable to that taxable year. 
‘he claim advanced was that the pro- 
ision concerning amortization of war 
acilities differed from the statute of lim- 
tations in that such allowance or dis- 
llowance must have been made prior 
o March 3, 1924. 

Although the Board of Tax Appeals 
vas divided and a dissenting opinion was 
endered, it affirmed the action of the 
Jommissioner, 

John F. Malley and John N. O’Dono- 
ue, for the Executors; Bruce A. Low, 
‘or, the Commissioner. 


Photiowing is the full text of the find-| 


ngs of fact together with the prevail- 
ng and dissenting opinions: 

The Commissioner determined a de- 
iciency in income tax for the calendar 
rear 1921 of $2,992.45. It is claimed 
hat the Commissioner erred in disallow- 


little or no attempt to ex 
at the time of receipt in the sense that 
they determine whether given deduc- | 
tions claimed are proper. Obviously, | 
when we consider the number of re- | 
turns which were being submitted on | 
March 15, 1922, when the return in ques- | 
tion was filed, it would seem unreason- | 
able to say that upon the filing of a re- | 
turn involving a claim for amortization, | 
the acceptance of the return and an in- | 
stallment of the tax shown due consti- | 
tute an examination and tentative al- 
lowance of the amortization claim. ' In | 
effect, this was what we called in James 
Couzens v. Commissioner, 11 B, T. A. 
1040, a “perfunctory act” on the part of 
the Commissioner and did not amount to 
an acceptance or allowance of this item 
or any other item-stated or implied in 
the return. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
examination is to be made after the re- 
turn is filed, section 250(b) of the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921, and section 
271 of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926, provide that, as soon as practicable 
after the return is filed, the Commis- 
sioner shall examine it and determine 
the correct tax. To accomplish this pur- 
pose the Commissioner had under his 
supervision an audit and field force as 





distinguished from the collection force 
with whom the returns were filed. The 
force which examined returns included | 


- a 
amine a return Claim for 1921 Filed | 


Involving Schooners 


Assertion Made That Petition ! 
Was Examined After Right 
Had Expired. 


was made more than a year later, after 
the appeal had been filed, and, there- 
fore, was not the examination which 
gave rise to the deficiency, though the 
record does not disclose why this exami- 


nation was made, The action, therefore, 
taken by the respondent in 1925; prior 
to this appeal, amounted to little, if any, 


more than might be required in any case | 
for the determination of the tax shown | 


by the rejection in whole or in part of 
an amortization claim. 

The foregoing provision of the statute 
certainly evidences an intent on the part 
of Congress to extend, rather than limit, 
the. general statutory period. within 
which the Commissioner may determine, 
assess and collect tax shown due on ac- 
count of a charge in an amortization al- 
lowance previously taken or allowed. 
Whether this provision, together with the 
permission rather than prohibitive lan- 
guage used in section 214 (a) (9) with 
respect to reexamination on the initia- 


tive of the Commissioner prior to March ! 


3, 1924, would permit the Commissioner 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


not only auditors, but also engineers to|to reopen and reexamine claims after 
whom technical features similar to the} March 3, 1924, we deem it unnecessary 
claim here involved were referred. To! to decide, since the record in this case 
follow the petitioner’s theory would be 
to say that the original examination and the Commissioner after the return was 
j allowance are made when the return isi filed gave rise to the deficiency and, 
filed, and that the provision jn question | therefore, a reexamination after March 
|gave the Commissioner permission to: 3, 1924, is not properly involved. 

| make a further examination and the tax- Nor is it necessary to pass on the 
payer the right to require such an exam- | question whether, by section 214 (a) (9), 


| indicates that the first action taken by | 


ng a deduction for amortization in the| ation. To this we can not accede. 


umount of $6,683.44 on account of cer- 
‘ain schooners in which the decedent; 7 
ywned an undivided interest. | Frequently Is Justified 


Thomas P. Beal died in 1923, He; While speculations as to all classes of | 
owned a one-sixty-fourth interest in the cases which might come within the pur-! 
ee Zl " Poe which he view of the provision are unwarranted, 
oai 000. e also owned a one-sixty-'q study of the manner in which an} 
a aca ns nes M. | amortization allowance is computed | 

cNight, for which he pa . ° shows why a reexamination of a claim: 
of these schooners were constructed and} which had previously been considered | 
launched subsequent to April 6, 1917, and| and disposed of, either by an allowance 
were engaged in the transportation of} or rejection, might be desired either by 
articles contributing to the prosecution! the Government or the taxpayer. For 
of war. example, in the case of amortizable fa- 


4 i ‘ cilities which had some value at the close 
Claim for — of the war, and which were used in the 
Filed for 1921 


taxpayer’s peace-time business, the 
_ ws t net for 1918 amortization allowance is determined | 
1919 ee 0 gg nee ir aintaad no de_| upon the basis of a decline in value as | 
, ’ 
duction for amortization. He filed with 


| reflected hd the difference between the! 
the facili “ 
the collector at Boston, Mass., on March | cost of the facility and its value to the 
1922, an income-tax return in the! 


taxpayer during the post-war period,| 
9 during this period as compared 
, § with costs at acquisition, and other simi- 
by him during the calendar year 1921." }4 factors. The S : 

. Pe - & post-war period ex- 
With that yaturn, and attached thereto, tends from the close of the war, March 5, 
count of the above-named schooners, in| Jenckes Co 4B. TA va: Fair 
the amount of $6,683.44 on the form au-| Manufacturing Co.. 9 B. T. A. 1998 Ob- | 
thorized by the Commissioner of Internal | viously, if a taxpayer’s Claim. came up 
Revenue, which form contained detailed for consideration and was disposed of 

The amount of $6,683.44, as shown on —s >i = a = Poe 

683. eriod, the decision reached mi ave} 
the claim for amortization, was deducted ; been very different from what it would | 
Nd — ee ge beg rare _ had the same claim been con- 

or ‘ e return for wi ed} sidered at a later time on the basis of 
by the decedent with the collector for| additional facts as to padh-ae aoe or| 
his district, showing the tax due, after; post-war costs. A greater or less use, 
taking as a deduction from gross income] or higher or lower costs, might be re- 
bn apeetesien in ate ae aa — 2 turn = affect the 
ime the tax shown due was C sj amortization allowance. ence, the de- 
and the first installment thereof paid. | sirability of allowing the taxpayer the 
In February, 1925, an internal revenue|right to require such reconsideration. 


| e ° ° 
'Re-examination of Claims 





| ficiency here in question merely because 


| the Revenue Act of 1921 provides: 


agent examined the returns and books 
of decedent for the years 1919, 1920, and 
1921, and rendered a report, dated July 
29, 1925, in which he recommended, 


among other things, the disallowance of | 


the deduction of $6,683.44 for amortiza- 
tion which had been deducted in the re- 
turn for 1921. 


But Congress apparently realized that | 
some limitation should be placed on the 
time within which taxpayers might re- 
quire reexamination of claims once con- 
sidered and. accordingly, fixed the date 
of March 3, 1924, which is likewise the 
end of the post-war period. As we said 
in Manville Jenckes Co., supra, with re- 





@n November 5, 1925, by the usual no-; Spect to the end of the post-war period, 
tice, the Comm‘ssioner notified the peti-| “Doubtless Congress realized that for 
tioners of his determination of a defi-| the purposes of proper administration of 
ciency for the year 1921 in the amount| the amortization provisions of the stat- | 
of $2,992.45, which determination re-, Ute a line would have to be drawn some- 


sulted principally from the disallowance 

of the deduction for amortization. 
Opinion by Littleton: The petitioners 

contend that under the provisions of sec- 


tion 214 (a) (9) of the Revenue Act of | 


1921, the Commissioner is without au- 
thority to determine a deficiency for the 
year 1921 by disallowing a deduction 
for amortization claimed in and deducted 
on the return for that year, unless a re- 
examination of the return was made be- 
fore March 8, 1924, and the deduction 
for amortization claimed and taken in 
the return was then found to be in- 
correct. 


Amortization Reported 
For 1921 Disallowed 


Briefly stated, the evidence shows that 
the decedent owned an undivided interest 
in cettain amortizable facilities; that 
in his return for the years 1918, 1919, 
and 1920, he did not claim or take any 
deduction for amortization; that in his 
return for 1921 he claimed and took as 
a deduction for amortization of the 
amortization facilities in which he owned 
an undivided interest, the amount of 
$6,683.44; and that in the year 1925 his 
books and returns for the years 1919, 
1920, and 1921 were, examined and as a 
result of that examination the deduction 
for amortization taken in his 1921 re- 
turn was disallowed, thereby producing 

part the deficiency herein. 


Since the determination and appeal 
here in question were made and taken, 
respectively, within the four-year stat- 
utory period applicable to returns for 
1921, our question is not whether this 
general statute of limitations has run, 
but rather, whether the above-quoted 
provision with respect to the re-exami- 
nation of amortization claims prior to 
March 3, 1924, constitutes such a special 
statute of limitations that the deficiency 
here under consideration is barred, be- 
cause the examination which gave rise 
to the deficiency was made subsequent 
to March 8, 1924. ‘The petitioner con- 
tends that, since the return was ac- 
cepted by the Commissioner when filed, 
there was at that time an examination 
ahd that a further examination was 
precluded after March 3, 1924. But can 
it be said that wher'a return is filed 
there is then an examination in the 
sense that the deductions claimed are 
even tentatively allowed? We think not. 

Officials of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
r@m, charged with the duty of - accept- 
ing returns filed by taxpayers, make 


| where.” By this limitation, taxpayers 
could not require the reopening of amor- 
tization claims once disposed of unless! 
action to that end be taken prior to} 
March 8, 1924. | 


| We find nothing in the statute which! 
in any way requires that the original | 
lexamination of the amortization claim! 
| shall be made prior to March 8, 1924, or 
; that a failure to make such examination 
| prior to March 3, 1924, precludes the ex- 
amination and disposition of such claim on 
its merits after Match 3, 1924, when tho, 
general statutory period for the consid- 
eration of such returns had not yet run. | 
To hold otherwise would mean, in cases | 
where taxpayers had war contracts | 
which extended their amortization period | 
several years beyond 1918, that returns | 
linvolving the allowance might not be} 
reached for examination or well might | 
not have been filed by March 3, 1924, | 
and, therefore, no examination could be | 
made of such returns other than such 
examination as is made when the return 
is filed and which we do not consider an | 
jexamination as here contemplated. 
| Surely, no such results were intended by 
Congress and we are of the opinion have 
not been accomplished. 


| | 
| Portion of Revenue Act 
Of 1924 Cited | 
| A further consideration for rejecting | 
;the contention advanced by the  peti- 
'tioner is found in section 278 (b), Rev-| 
enue Act of 1924 (and in effect the same 
|provision in the 1921 and 1926 Acts) | 
which provides that: ' 
“Any deficiency attributable to a 
‘change in a deduction tentatively allowed 
junder paragraph (9) of subdivision (a) | 
of section 214, or paragraph (8) of sub-| 
division (a) of section 234, of the Rey- 
enue Act of 1918 or the Revenue Act of 
1921, may be assessed, or a proceeding 
in eourt for the collection of such tax! 
may be begun without assessment, at | 
|any time.” | 

It is difficult to conceive of how the! 
determination, assessment and collection | 
of tax shown due on account of a de-| 
crease in an amortization allowance | 
could be accomplished “at any time” if! 
the position advanced by the petitioner | 
jis sound. In fact, the examination which ! 
gave rise to the deficiency here in ques. ' 
|tion was merely an examination by a 
revenue agent, such as is usual in the} 
| determination of an ordinary deficiency 
where amortization is not involved. An 








| examination of the claim by an engineer | 


the Commissioner’s authority as other- 
wise provided with respect to the re- 
examination of amortization claims af-; 
firmatively disposed of prior to March 
8, 1924, was thereby increased or de- 
creased. Suffice it to say that we fin: | 
nothing in the statute which would bar | 
the assessment and collection of the de- 


the original examination which gave rise 
to the determination was made sub-| 
sequent to March 8, 1924. The Com-| 
missioner’s action is accordingly sus- | 
tained. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment | 
will be entered for the respondent. | 

Arundell and Milliken concur in the 
result. | 


Dissenting Opinion 
Filed in Case 


Love, dissenting: I do not agree with} 
the decision or opinion in this case. The 
claim for amortization was made in the} 
return for 1921, The reexamination was 
not made or begun until subsequent to 
March 3, 1924. Section 214(a) (9) of} 





“At any time before March 3, 1924, the 
Commissioner may, and at the request of 
the taxpayer shall, reexamine the return, ' 
and if he finds as a result of an ap- 
praisal, or from other evidence, that the 
deduction originally allowed was incor- 
rect, the income, war-profits, and excess- 
profits taxes for the year or years af- 
fected shall be redetermined.” 

It occurs to me that the provision! 
above quoted plainly implies that in the | 
event no reexamination be made prior to| 
March 8, 1924, the taxpayer is thereafter 
barred from making a request for such 
reexamination for the purpose of getting 
a larger deduction for amortization than 
claimed in his return, and that the Com- 
missioner thereafter is barred from such 
reexamination, on his own initiative, for 
the purpose of, or resulting in, the de- 





Acquiescences Announced 


In Decisions on Taxation | 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 
quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers | 
and citations of which follows: 

Ackerman-Johnson Co., 9265, 11-820. 

Auchincloss, J. Howland, executor, 24312, 
11-947. 

Avery, Thomas J., 27688, 11-958. 


Blackstone, D, L., administrator, 10401, 
12-456. 

Blumenthal, §. J., 17082. 

Fraser Brick Co., 12028, 10-1252. 

Hicks, John A., estate of*, 7253, 9-1226. 

Hicks, L. R. and R. A,, distributees*, 
7953, 9-1226. 

Huber, William D., 9975, 12-1. 
Pennington-Geissler Co., 10082, 11-648. 
Pottash Bros., 11990, 12-190. 

Pottash, Harry, 11992, 12-190. 

Pottash, Max, 11991, 12-190, 

Power, Charles B. and John M., 
tors*, 10400, 

Power, Thomas C., estate of*, 10400. 

Russell, Charles H., estate of, 24812, 
11-947. 

Smith, Theodore H., 1054, 9-57. 

Spring Brook Ice Co., 12862, 12-483. 

Sprinkle, James L., estate of, | 
12-456. 

United Motor Co., 12744. 

Williamson & Rauers Co., 11292, 12-476, 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 

Bancker, jr., E. A., 18617, 11-420. 

Bates, E. W. (Mrs.), 18611, 11-420. 

Block, E. Bates, 18792, 11-420. 

Block, Frank E., estate of, 18793, 11-420, 

Davis, Chas, A., 18622, 11-420, 

Davis, ‘Oscar, 18625, 11-420. 

Elkin, Dr. Wm. S., 18629, 11-420. ° 
woe Manifold & Printing Co., 14577, 
2-436. 

Goddard, John N., 18621, 11-420. 

Goodrum, jr., J. J., 186138, 11-420 

Harris, Elizabeth H., 11820, 11-420, 

Hermance, H, P., 11192, 11-420. 

Hickey, J. F., 19107, 11-420, 

Hinman, Thos. P., 18615, 11-420. 

Kuhn, J. J., 18631, 11-420. 

Lee Shoe Co,, Inc.; John, 10061, 11-420, 

Morgan, Brooks, 18614, 11-420, 

Nunnally, J, H., 18627, 11-420. 

Nunnally, Winship, 18620, 11-420, 

Ottley, John K., 18623,-11-420, 

Prescott, Wm, R., 18626, 11-420. 

Seals, Victoria D. (Mrs.), 18624, 11-420, 

Stoney, Maty M. (Mrs.), 18628, 11-420, 

Swift, Lucile W., 18516, 11-420. 

W. T. & M. Co., 8778 and 13093, 11-729, 

Walters, Frances W. (Mrs.), 18616, 11-420 

Warren, Wm. C., 18632, 11-420. 

Wickersham, Chas. A., 18612, 11-420, 

Winship, C. R., 18618, 11-420, 

Winship, Elizabeth TT. (Mrs.), 
11-420, 

Wocdruff, Geo. C., 

Woodruff, Jas, W., 

The volume and 
United States Board 
ports of the cases listed in this ruling 
which have not yet been reported will be 
supplied in a later Bulletin, 

*Estate tax decision, 


execu- 


10401, 


18630, 


18518, 11-420. 

18619, 11-420. 

page citation in the 
of Tax Appeals ie. | 


'may be construed harmoniously. 


ee eee 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SY 


Library-Index and File Cards, 


ee 


TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Amortization of War Facilities: 
S 1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts —Where a decedent filed 


took a deduction therein for amortiza- 


nation of Returns: 
his income tax return for 1921 and 


tion of war facilities, and within the ae : 
nation of the tax for that year, but subsequen ; 
authorities for the first time examined the return and disallowed the de- 


duction, thus giving rise to a deficiency, 
by the fact that the examination was 
Thomas P. Beal et al., Exxecutors, v- 


E 


ada where such earnings are é 
exempted from taxation in the Uni 


No unpu 
Internal Revenue. 


crease of the amount of such et 
| claimed in thesreturn, If such be not the | 
| proper construction of that statute, then | 
iI am unable to perceive any meaning | 
in it. 
| But it is urged that section 250 (d) | 
of the 1921 Act, and 278 (b) of later) 
Acts, provide that such reexamination | 
|may be made by the Commissioner ond 
any time. I do not construe those sections 
lin that way. To give such a construction | 
to them renders the part of section 214! 
| quoted above absolutely meaningless and 
jsuperfluous. It also nullifies the general 
\limitation statutes. 
| One of the cardinal rules of statutory 
construction is that in the event two 
statutes appear to conflict, a consruction 
will be given them, if such may be done 
without doing violence to the language 
employed, that will harmonize them both, 
and leave them both active. 
To my mind the statutes in —— 
ec-! 
just what it 
to March} 
at} 
re-| 


| 


tion 214 (a) (9) means 
says—that at any time prior 
3, 1924, the Commissioner may, and 
the request of the taxpayer shall, 


lexamine the return, and determine the! The recommendation 


correct amount of deduction allowable | 
for amortization, whether more or /eSs}| 
than the amount taken in the return. 
If no reexamination be made prior to! 
March 3, 1924, the taxpayer may not; 


thereafter demand such reexamination; ! 


own initiative make such reexamination 
and change the amount shown in the re- 
turn. 

In the event such reexamination were 
made prior to March 3, 1924, any addi- 
tional tax shown to be due as a result 
of such reexamination, “‘may be assessed, 
or a proceeding in court for the collec- 
tion of such tax may be_ begun without 


|assessment, at any time.’” 


Section 214 (a) (9) provides for, and 
prescribes a limitation on, the ascertain- 
ment or determination of the tax and the 
amount of sale, while section 278 (b) 
provides for the collection of such tax 
as theretofore ascertained to be due. 

Section 214 (a) (9) provides for the 
ascertainment of the correct amount of 
tax, with limitations on the time within 
which such may be done. 
(b) provides for the collection of the 
tax. The two sections deal with separate 
and distinet functions. 

When properly applied, each may be 
carried out and enforced. 

October 1, 1928. 
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Invested Capital 


In 1919, the petitioner abandoned 
the manufacture and sale of a trade- 
marked alcoholic cordial known as 
“Creme Yvette” on account of pro- 
hibition legislation. The cost of this 
trade mark upon which this business 
depénded was $46,875. In the audit 
of its income-tax return for 1919, the 
Commissioner allowed as a deduction 
from gross income $6,818.18 as ob- 
solescence of the value of the trade 
mark. Held, that the petitioner is 
entitled to deduct from the gross 
income of 1919 as a loss sustained 
the entire cost of the trade mark, 
namely, $46,875. 

In 1919, the petitioner and the 
New England Collapsible Tube Co., 
an affiliated corporation, filed a 
consolidated return and in 1922 in- 
structed the Commissioner that 
profits taxes assessable against the 
group of corporations, including the 
New England Collapsible Tube Co., 
and the petitioner, should be allo- 
cated to the New England Collap- 
sible Tube Co, The Commissioner de- 
termined a deficiency for 1919 upon 
the group of corporations and has 
proposed the assessment thereof 
against the Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 





To Review Pay Rates 


Schedules for Workers in| 
Yards for 1929 to Be 


Comsidered. | 
| 
Rates of pay for employes in the va-! 
rious yards and stations of the Naval! 
| Establishment, to go into effect for the! 
' calendar year 1929, wili be considered by| 
the Departmental Wage Board of Review,| 

| which will hold its first session on Octo-! 
| ber 23, according to a statement October} 
| 10 by the Department of the Navy. 
The Board, to be headed by Captain! 
Yancey §. Williams, U. S. N., will hear 
trade representatives employed in the! 
various Navy yards until October 26, and) 
adjourn to recorivene about the middle of | 
November to consider recommendations} 
made by the local boards at the various; 
Navy yards and stations for pay rates.) 
g are submitted to! 

the Secretary of the Nav 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
The Departmental Wage Board of Re-; 
view will hold its first session on Oc-; 
tober 23 for the purpose of hearing rep- 


| yesentatives of the trades employed in| 
lneither may the Commissioner, on his} the various yards and stations of the 
| Naval Establishment 
! States and Hawaii. 


in the 


in Yamcey 8S. Williams, United| 
ates N avy, @ide for Navy Yards, willl 
be the senior member of the Board. Mr.! 
F. §. Curtis, 
Department, amid Mr. John P. Frey, Sec-| 
etal Trades Council, American | 


bers of the Board and Mr. William D,} 
Bergman, chief of the appointment di- 
vision, is recorder of the Board. ; 

Hearings Of the trade representatives 
will continue tantil October 26, when the 
Board will adjourn. 

The Board will reconvene about the 
middle of November io consider the ree 
ommendations made by the local boards 


for the rates of pay for employes dur- 
ing the year 1929, The Board will not 
hold hearings for the wage scales for 
the clerical forces and professional em- 


isions of the Welch Act. 
Wage Board of Review 


scales were recently adjusted to Act | 
The Navy is 


EVE 


OF THE 


Held, that the petitioner is not liable 
for any deficiency due from the New 
England Collapsible Tube Co. 


Burley Tobacco Company of Frankfort 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Docket No. 21311. 

Held: Certain bonds and stock had 
no readily realizable market value 
when received by petitioner, 


The Worumbo Manufacturing Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | 


Docket ‘No. 13914. 

1. Statute of Limitations. Peti- 
tioner’s taxable year in question was 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1919. A waiver was executed by the 
petitioner “for the year 1919,” Held, 
that such waiver was sufficient to 
waive the statute of limitations. 

2. Invested Capital. The invested 
capital for the fiscal year ending 
November 30, 1919, should be prop- 
erly adjusted on account of the prior 
year tax liability in accordance with 
the stipulation of the parties, 


y for approval. %. C. McKnight v. Commissioner of In- | 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 10804. 

Held, that during the taxable years 
petitioner, his wife, and h’; mother 
were members of a partnership en- 
gaged in coal mining and should be 
taxed as such, 


United! Golding Sons’ Company v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14885. 


Evidence held insufficient to over- 


come respondent’s determination of 


a deficiency. 


chief clerk of the Navy! The Flexible File Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 


No. 13829. 
Machines acquired for use in the 


*Sheffiel€ Dentifrice Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 11814. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promalgated Oetober 10, 1928. 


petitioner’s business which had never 

been used but were capable of use, 

became surplus equipment in 1920 

because the business did not require 

their use. They were stored away 
and preserved. Some efforts to sell 
them were unsuccessful. Held that 

the petitioner is not entitled to a 

loss deduction on account thereof. 

_ Held, on the evidence, that peti- 
tioner is etntieled to a deduction as a 
loss on account of the worthlessness 
of a machine in 1920. 

Buena Vista Land and Development 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 2026. 

In the absence of evidence from 
which the value on March 1, 1913, 
of petitioner’s “right, title and inter- 
est, if any” and to certain selections 
of land could be determined respond- 
ent is affirmed. 

Kanawha City Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 146380. 

1. Action of the respondent in 
reducing petitioner’s invested capitai 
for 1921 on account of prior year 
taxes approved. 

2. Actual cash value of property 
on date acquired in exchange for 
petitioner’s entire capital stock de- 
termined. 

3. Petitioner is entitled to include 
in invested capital for 1920 and 
1921 the excess of the actual cash 
value of property acquired in ex- 
change for its capital stock over the 
par value of capital stock issued 
therefor. 

4. Basis for computing gain from 
the sale in 1920 and 1921 of property 
acquired for stock determined. 

T. G. Northwall Company v. Commis-« 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 

| 5084. 

In the absence of proof of value 
at March 1, 1913, debts ascettained 
to be worthless and charged off 
within the taxable period disallowed 
as deductions in computing net in- 
come. 

Deduction claimed for deprecia- 
tion or as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses disallowed. 

| C. H. Reinholdt & Company v. Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 13392. 

Proof insufficient to overcome the 
presumption that the Commissioner’s 
disallowance of certain deductions 
representing debts alleged to have 
been ascertained as worthless and 
charged off in the taxable year 
; Was ¢orrect. 
| Richmond Mica Company, Inc., v. Com- 
| missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
! No. 13065. 

: 1, Rate of depreciation on ma- 

| chinery and equipment determined. 

| 2. Value of assets salvaged from 

a fire determined. 

| G. F. Heublein, Inc., v. Commissioner of 

| Internal Revenue. Docket No. 13125. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








convened annually under the Act of J uly 


16, 1862, which provided: 
“That 


form as nearly as 


vate establishments in the 


1929. 


... the rate of wages of the 
employes in the Navy yards shall con- 
Is consistent with 
the public interest with those of pri- 
a immediate 
vicinity of the respective yards, to be} 
at the various navy yards and stations| determined by the Commandants of the | 
Navy yards, subject to the approval and 
revision of the Secretary of the Navy.” 
The Board will submit its report not 
] A later than December 1, 1928, or as soon 
ployes in the field service, as their pay| thereafter as practicable, in order that} 
the new schedule may be promulgated 
and made effective for the calendar year 


March 1, 1918, determined. 

The Anamosa Farmers Creamery Com- 
pany v. Conmmisioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Docket No. 29352. 

Patronage dividends due members 
of a cooperative business association 
_— to be a part of the cost of goods 
sold. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
desision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. - 


The value of real estate as of 
{ 
| 


WorRLpD’s SERIES 


hree Triumphant Yankees 


conduct the Blindfold test... 


and Miu.rrk Hucains picks OLD GOLD 


The Babe and Lou here will tell you 
that there is only one way to choose 
a pitcher... and that’s to send him 
into the box and let him twirl a few 


innings. 


So the best way to choose 2 Ciga- 


rette is to put them 


paces in the blindfold test. 


all through their 
Cwitness to the 


In the test I have just made, Op 
Goxp played right into my mitt. Its 
zippy flavor and mellow smoothness 
couldn’t be touched by the other 


three brands. 


OP. 


Made trom the heart-leaves of the tobacco plant 


In the dressing room at Navin Field in Detroit, 
Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig gave the blindfold 


¢igarette test to 


LOU GEH 


The famous Yankee pilot wasasked to smoke 


RIG 


test) (who made the test) 


ieee Sr SX 


Manager Miller Huggins. 


question 
best?P’’ 


MILLER HUGGINS 


BABE RUTH 
(witness to the test) 


Ti ae ad 


each of the four leading brands, clearing his 
taste with coffee between smokes. Only one 


was asked, ‘‘which one do you like 


SMOOTHER AND BETTER-“NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD” 
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Carthage Road Given eee o 
Authority to Acquire | 


Line in Mississippi 
| 


Lumber Company Track- 
age Approved; Sepa- 
rate Opinion Filed. 


| 

Acquisition ana operation by the Can- | 
ton & Carthage Rail:oad of a 33-mile 
line in Mississippi has been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. An order entered by the Commis- | 
sion in Finance Docket No. 6960, made 
public October 10, also authorizes the 
Canton & Carthage to operate over one 
mile of Illinois Centra! track at Canton, 
Miss. 

The line extends from Canton, Madi- 
son County, to Carthage, Leake County, | 
and is owned by the Pearl River Valley 
Lumber Company. Eleven miles of tir 
from Carton to River Junction has been 
operated as a logging road by the lum- 
ber company for several years and the 
lumber company now has 22 miles under 
construction. 

The Canton & Carthage has been au- 
thorized to issue $100,000 of capital stock 
and $400,000 of promissory notes in con- 
nection with the purchase of the prop- 
erty. The company’s request to retain 
the earnings of the road in excess of © 
per cent was dismissed by the Commis- 
sion. 

Separate Opinion Filed. 

In a separate opinion, concurring in 
part with that of the majority, Com- 
missioner Porter contended that permis- 
sion to retain excess earnings should 
be granted. 

The conclusion of the report of Divi- 
sion 4, together with the opinion of Com- 
missioner Porter, follcws in full text: 

On the facts presented we find (1) that 
the preseft and future public convenience 
and necessity require (a) the acquisition 
and operation by the applicant of the 
line of railroad in Madison and Leake 
Counties, Miss., described in the appli- 
cation and in this report, and (b) the 
operation by it over 1.15 miles of track 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany at Canton, Miss.; (2) that the pro- 
posed issue by the applicant of $100,000 
of capital stock and $400,000 of promis- 
sery notes, as aforesaid, (a) is for law- 
ful objects within its corporate purposes 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as 
a common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (&) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
provriate for such purposes. 

For the reasons above stated the re- 
quest for permission to retain the excess 

sarnings of the line of railroad sought 
to be acquired will be dismissed. 

An appropriate certificate and 
will be issued. 

Concurs With Exception. 

Porter, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: I concur in the report of the ma- 
jority except the construction of para- 
graph (18) of section 15a and its ap- 
piication to the facts of this case. We 
are considering here a new railroad proj- 
ect which consists of 11 miles of track, 
formerly used as a private logging road, 
and 22 miles of track now being con- 
siructed by the lumber company which 
owns the logging road. Applicant is to 
acquire and operate the entire line. The, 
applicant has requested permission to} 
retain the excess earnings, if any, from} 
this new project, under section 15a (18) | 
which reads: 

“Any carrier, or any corporation or- 
ennized to construct and operate a rail- 
road, proposing to undertake the con- 
s.ruction and cperation of new line 
of railroad may apply to the Commission 
for permission to retain for a period not 
exceeding ten years, all or any part of 
iis earnings derived from such new con- 
struction in excess of the amount here- 
tofore in this section provided. ; 

The majority refuse this permission as 
to the 11 miles now constructed on the 
ground that this portion “has been built 
and operated for several years.” As to 
the 22 miles now under construction 
permission is denied because it is “not 
being constructed by the applicant but 
by another corporation.” 

“Splitting Hairs” Charged. 

It seems to me that such a construc- 
tion of the section is entirely too nar- 
row. This paragraph, coupled as it is 
with the preceding paragraphs empower- 
ing us to invest and administer as a 
revolving fund the earntngs of carriers 
in excess of a fair return therein 
defined, was intended to vest us with 
wide discretionary power to exempt new 
railroad projects from contribution to 
such a fund over a limited period in 
order to enable them to write off some 
of the first cost of construction. The 
majority construction is theoretical and 
grammatical rather than practical. 

The act provides that any carrier or 
any corporation organized to construct 
and operate a railroad which proposes 
to “undertake the construction and op- 
eration of a new line of railroad” may 
apply to us for exemption. If the sec- 
tion is to be construed grammatically, | 
to the exclusion of its clear intent, I as- 
sume that use of the disjunctive “or” | 
instead of the conjunctive “and” in the 
portion ‘quoted, would be sufficient for | 
this applicant to succeed in its request. 
I can not agree’ with a construction 
which “splits hairs” in this fashion. The 
statute covers both construction and op- | 
eration of new lines. In my opinion 
there no more reason to deny per- | 
mission to this applicant as to the newly 
constructed portion because the lumber | 
company is physically constructing the | 
line, than there would be if the work 
was being performed by a construction 
company hired by the applicant. 

Says Line Needs Exemption. 

I would go further and grant the per- 
mission sought as to the entire line, I 
can see no sound reason for the dis-: 
tinction attempted to be drawn between 
the 11 miles constructed and the 22 
miles under construction. The new proj- 
ect is to be operated as a whole. 
‘present line of 11 miles has‘never been 
operated as a common carrier subject 
to our jurisdiction. Considered as an 
indivisible part of an entire new project 
it is as much a new line to all practi- 


order 


a 


as 


Is 


cal purposes as though it had never! gives us discretion in determining the | 
Moreover, I do not! period of exemption and the amount of | ni 
see how it would be feasible to separate excess earnings to be exempted in re-!R 


been in existence. 


| coffee, tea, cacao beans and bananas, not 


‘of Tifton, 


i Ky., to St 
The | 


let al, 


1988) 
Railroads 


Val ue 


Placed at $2,408, 


were valued at $2,408,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,519,000,000 during the fis- 
cal year 1927, a decrease of $110,000,000, 
or a little over 4 per cent, it was stated 
October ¥ by the Department of Agri- | 
culture. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Tropical food products and raw ma- 
terials, such as raw silk, crude rubber, 


commercially grown within the borders | 
of Continental United States, comprised 
more than half the total value of these 
imports. Farm and forest products rep- 


;yesented 59 per cent of all imports, or | 


- OF 
3-27, 


a little less than in 192¢ but this fig- 
ure compares favorably with other re- 
ent years. 

Raw silk made up 16 per cent of all 
agricultural commodities purchased from 
foreign countries, rubber 13 per cent, 
coffee 12 per cent, sugar 10 per cent, 
hides and skins 6 per cent, wool 3 per 
cent and cacao beans and tobacco each 
about 2 per cent. 

Higher prices attracted larger im- 
ports of beef and veal, total imports 
amounting to 50,686,000 pounds, or more 
than double the imports last year, and 
higher than for any year since 1916. 
Of this amount, 37,797,000 pounds came 
from Canada, 7,838,000 pounds from New 
Zealand, and 1,941,000 pounds from Aus- 
tralia. Imports of live cattle, mutton 
and prepared meats were also larger 
than in 1926-27. 

Decline in Imports 


Of Butter and Eggs ci 

Total wool imports during 1927-28 
reached 248,033,000 pounds as against 
271,128,000 pounds during the fiscal year 
1927, a decline of almost 9 per cent In) 
quantit and 5 per cent in value. im- 
ports of combing and clothing wool de- 
creased about 17 per cent, but imports 
of carpet wool were slightly larger than 
in 1926-27. We received only about one- 
third as much mohair in 1927-28 as dur- 
ing the preceding season. 

Butter imports were lower than at any 
time during the last nine years. During 
the year ended June 30, foreign countries 


| Rate Complaints 


| 
| 
| 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission | 


sii aniiiasisal 

Rate complaints made public October 
10 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 21460.—Terre Haute Malleable 
Manufacturing Co., of Terre Haute, Ind. 
v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway et 
al. Seeks reasonable rates on castings from 
Terre Haute to Detroit. Claims repara- 
tion. 

No. 21461.—Milne 


& 


& Hector Co., of 
Quincy. Mass. et al. v. Montpelier & Wells 
River Railroad et al. Ask Commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates on rough quar- 
granite from Barre and Groton, Vt. 
and Rockland. Me.. to Quincey, Quincy | 
Adams. and West Quincy, Mass. Claim 
reparation. 

No, 21462.—Buhner Fertilizer Co., of 
Seymour, Ind. et al. v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Request Com- 
to order establishment reason- 
fertilizer between points in 
Claim 


ried 


mission otf 
able rates on er Y 
Central Freight Association territory. 
reparation. 
No. 21463 
Nam Idal 


Santa 


Jensma Creamery Co., of 
» et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 

et al. Seek reasonable 
y and poultry products to Cali- 
forni Boise and other Idaho points. 
Claim repars n. 

arroll Graham Bottle Com- 
Chicago v. Chicago & North 
ay et al. Asks Commission 
reasonable rates on glass 

1 Lapel. Ind., to Manitowoe and 
Mich, Claims reparation. 
21465.~-Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Francisco v. Southern Pacific Com- 
- et al. Requegts Commission to order 
lishment of reasonable rate on creosote 
from Ironton, Utah, to Redding, Calif. 
Claims reparation. 
21 166.—MecCaull-Dinsmore 
apolis v. Chicago & North Western 
et al. Seeks reusonable through 
routes and joint rates on grain from points 
in Towa. Minnesota, and South Dakota to 
destinations in North Dakota, Claims repa- 
ration of $4,326.54. 

No, 21467.- t Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Longview, Tex. et al. v. Jeffer- 
son & Northwestern Railway et al. Seek 
reasonable rates on hay in bales from Yuma 
and Phoenix, Ariz., and intermediate points 
on Southern Paeific lines in Arizona and 
New Mexico to Atlanta, Tex., and all sta- 
tions in Texas on the line of the Jefferson 
& Northwestern Railway. Claim repara- | 
tion. 

No. 21468.—Booth Brothers and Hurricane | 
Isle Granite Co., of New York v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Seeks | 
reasonable rate and reparation on cut 
granite from Waterford, Conn., to Harlem! 
River Station. New York, N. Y. Claims 
reparation of $500. 

No. 21469.-South Georgia Traffic Bureau, 
Ga. et al. v. Alabama Great 
Southern RAilway et al. Request Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reasonable | 
class and commodity rates from Birming- | 
ham and Montgomery, Ala., and Chatta- | 
nooga, Harriman and Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Ocilla, Pelham, Ashburn and Omega, Ga.., | 
and intermediate points in Georgia, Claim | 
reparation, 

No. 21470. 
of Tifton, Ga. 
ham & Coast 
able rate 
Johnstown, 
reparation 

No. 21471. 
of Tifton, Ga. et al. vy, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast Railroad et al. Ask Commis- 
sion to prescribe reasonable rate on tank- 
age and other fertilizer materials from 
Charleston, 8S. C., to Cordele, Ga, Claim 
reparation. 

No. 21472.- -Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association, of Lexington, Ky. v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al. Claims 
reparation of $136.99 on five cars of un- 
manufactured leaf tobacco from Winchester, 
Louis, Mo. 

No. 21473.—lowa 
Keokuk, Iowa v. 


Co., of 


of 


South Georgia Traffic Bureau, 
et al. v. Atlanta, Birming- | 
Railroad et al. Seek reaso- 
sulphate of ammonia from 
, to Cordele, Ga. Claim 


Pa 


Fiber Box Co., of 
Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Asks Conimission to prescribe reason- 
able rate on silicate of soda (liquid), ear- 
loads, from Hammond and Grasselli, Ind., 
to Keokuk. Claims reparation. 


| were larger 


' decline in value. 


| 000 


; amounti 
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Freight Rates 


f Agricultural Products Dropped 
Four Per Cent in Past Fiscal Year 


of Incoming Shipments, Including Forest Articles, 


000, 


Purchase of 33 Miles of | Total United States imports o! agri- sent us 75,4 d 
jcultural products, including forest prod-} While these were under the imports for 
jucts, for the year ended June 30, 1928, 


000 for 12 Months. 


9° 


23,000 pounds of cheese. 


o”7 


1926-27, 
other preceding year. 
and egg products registered declines, the 
most outstanding being the decline in 
imports of frozen eggs. China supplies 
at least 90 per cent of the dried and 
frozen eggs received from abroad. 
Wheat imports during 1927-28 amounted 


| to 15,706,000 bushels, about the same as 


in 1925-26, but 2,465,000 
than the preceding year. 


bushels less 
A large part 


| of this is Canadian grain which is milled 


in bond and shipped out as domestic ex- 
ports. The United States imported 5,- 
463,000 bushels of corn in 1927-28, ap- 
proximately five times as much as during 
the fiscal year 1927, and more than for 
any year since 1921. Most of the im- 
ported corn comes from Argentina. Rice 
imports continued to decline. 

As a result of the short crop in Cali- 
fornia, we imported twice as many lemons 
in 1927-28 as in 1926-27, or almost 96,- 
804,000 pounds. The quantity of bananas 
received from overseas countries was 12 


‘ner cent greater in 1927-28 than a year 


ago, amounting to 64,029,000 bunches as 
against 57,102,000 bunches last season. 
Central American and the West Indies 
are our principal sources of supply. Im- 
ports of grapefruit fell off decidedly, as 
did imports of currants, figs, dates and 
raisins. 

More peanuts were imported in 1927-28 
than at any time since 1925. unshelled 
nuts showing a gain of 9,088,000 pounds 
and shelled an increase of 7,932,000 
pounds over a year ago. About 90 per 


{cent of these imports come from China. 


of almonds and filberts also 
than in 1926-27, but wal- 
nuts, pecans, Brazil nuts and chestnuts 
all showed marked declines, 


Imports of Potatoes 


And Tomatoes Drop 

The United States imported 157,921,000 
pounds of dried beans in 1927-28, or more 
than twice as many as in 1926-27, but 
imports of dried peas declined from 130,- 


Imports 


967,000 pounds a year ago to 79,761,000 | 


pounds during the last fiscal vear, a de- 
crease of 38 per cent. Potatoes dropped 
from 6,349,000 bushels in 1926-27 to 3,- 
803,000 bushels in 1927-28. Imports of 
fresh tomatoes declined, but there was 
some increase in the imports of other 
fresh vegetables. Canned tomatoes im- 
ported amounted to 103,750,000 pounds, 
or an increase of 30 per cent over 1926-27. 


As a result of a heavier domestic crop, | 


imports of flaxseed dropped from 24,- 
224,000 bushels in 1926-27 to 18,112,000 
bushels during the fiscal year 1928, or a 
decrease of 25 per cent. Argentina sup- 
plied 89 per cent of these imports. Im- 
ports of copra varied little from those of 
last year but imports of coconut, Chinese 


wood, sesame and soy-bean oil all regis- | 


tered decided recessions as compared 
with the preceding year. Imports of 
palm oil were 77 per cent greater than 
in 1926-27, while imports of palm kernel 
oil reached 56,021,000 pounds, or three 
times as much as a year ago. 

With one exception, 1924, the quantity 
of sugar imported was less than at any 
time since 1921, amounting to 4,044,000 
short tons, which was 377,000 tons less 
than a year ago, a decrease of almost 9 
per cent in quantity with about the same 
Cuba supplies at least 
85 per cent of the sugar imported into 
this country, most of which comes in a 


Ss 


|raw sugar. entering through the ports 
New| 


of New and 


Orleans, 


York, Philadelphia 


Increase in Imports 


Of Hides and Skins 

In 1927-28, total imports of foreign 
hides and skins reached 532,436,000 
pounds as compared with %68,876,000 
ponds a year ago. This was an increase 
in quantity of 44 per cent with a cor- 
responding increase in value of 54 per 
cent. Purchases of foreign wet salted 
cattle hides increased 93 per cent over 
1926-27, beine heavier than at any time 
since 1925, and constituting the out- 
standing feature of our total hide im- 
ports, 
tle hides come from Argentina and ap- 
proximately 20 per cent from Canada. 
Dry cattle hides also were imported in 
larger volume than a year ago, increas- 
ing from 11,287,000 pounds in 1926-27, 
to 26,461,000 pounds for the year just 
closed. Colombia supplies about one- 
third of these imported dry cattle hides 
and Argentine, Venezuela and Uruguay 
furnish us with another third of our im- 
ports. All other hides and skins record 
an increase over the imports last year. 


Raw silk imports amounted to 75,851,- | 
000 pounds in 1927-28 with a value of | 


$376,861,000, as compared with 73,402,- 
pounds valued at $412,487,000 in 
1926-27, a gain of more than 3 per cent 
in volume, but a decline of 9 per cent 
in value. In 1927-28, United States im- 
ports of crude rubber amounted to 926,- 


| 037,000 pounds, with a value of $305,- 


759,000, a decrease in volume of 4 per 


;cent as compared with a year ago and 


a decline in value of 17 per cent. 


This 


| was a decline only in comparison with 


the record figure of last year, as with 
that exception imports of crude rubber 


| were the highest in history. 


During 1927-28, United States imports 
of coffee exceeded all previous records, 
ing to 1,535,393,000 pounds val- 
at $297,838,000, surpassing last 
year’s imports by 90,157,000 pounds, or 
a gain of a little over 6 per cent. 


| ued 


Exemption From Engine 
Requirements Granted 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon October 10 made public an order by 
which the requirements of Rule 116(i), 
of its rules for the inspection and testing 
of steam locomotives, requiring that 
| steam locomotives be equipped with cab 


|storm windows, shall not apply to loco- | 


|motives used on the Panhandle division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The rules 
|provide for an exemption if upon in- 
; vestigation it is 


| motives equipped with storm windows. 

At the same time the Commission de- 
ed a petition of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
ailway for exemption of locomotives 


the excess earnings of a portion of the | spect of new lines.’ I prefer to adminis-' used on its lines, saying that “practically 


line from the earnings of the whole. 
The statute gives us broad 


ter it by determining whether we have 


| Ve a ; t lall, if not all, locomotives used on the | 
dis- in fact a “new line of railroad” which! lines of the carrier are now and have 


cretionary power in the administration , needs the exemption, and not by stres-|for several years been equipped with 


and distribution of this fund. 


The par-|sing so much the identity of the con- 


ticular paragraph here considered also! structor of the new line. 


jcab storm windows and that the same 
have been used with safety.” 


they were higher than for any | 
All kinds of egges | 


About 60 per cent of our wet cat- | 


The | 
| United States imported less tea this year 
|than last, but took more cacao beans. 

South Georgia Traffic Bureau, | 


| ve : found that clearances | 
——— : : —__.___{ will not permit safe operation of loco- 
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Iron and Steel 


-—— 


Downward Revision 


| Of Rates on Cabbage 
And Potatoes Ordered 


| Existing Tariff on Shipments | 


| To Five States Found by 
I. C. C. to Be Un- 


reasonable, 
Downward revision of rates on pota- 
; toes from the Greeley district of Colo- 
rado to destinations in Arkansas, Ten- 


nessee, Mississippi, and- Alabama and on | 


cabbage to destinations in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma is prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a de- 
cision in Docket No. 16613, a proceeding 


on complaint brought by the State of | 
Coloradg on behalf of the shippers of | 


that State. f 
The Commission’s decision, which was 


made public October 10, also prescribes ! 


rates on potatoes from the Red River 
Valley in Minnesota and North Dakota 
‘to destinations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Louisiana. } 
trict were brought in issue by complaint 
of the Grand Forks Commercial Club, 
of Grand Forks, N. D. : 

The complainants claiméd the benefit 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution as en- 
titling them to the lowest lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of ad- 
equate transportation service. The Com- 
mission stated that the record in the pro- 


ceeding was not presented so as to show | 


facts establishing a case for relief under 
‘the congressional resolution but stated 
that in fixing the general basis for rates 
it has given weight to its provisions. 
Rates are Unreasonable. 

The report of Division 2, concludes 
with findings, the text. of which follows: 

We find that the rates on potatoes, in 
‘carloads, from the Greeley district to 
| Fort Smith, Little Rock, and Hot 
| Springs, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn., and 
Vicksburg, Miss., are and for the future 
' will be, unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed, or may exceed 67 cents to 
Fort Smith, 73 cents to Little Rock and 
Memphis, 76 cents to Hot. Springs, and 
84 cents to Vicksburg, subject to a mini- 
mum weight of 30,000 pounds from 
June 1 to September 30 and of 36,000 
pounds from October 1 to May 31, and 
to points in ) 
the extent that the factor to Cairo, IIl., 
exceeds 63 cents subject to the same 
minimum weights; and that otherwise 


the rates assailed in No. 16613 are not | 


unreasonable. 
Unduly Prejudicial. 
We further find that the 


rates as- 


sailed on potatoes, in carloads, from the | 


Greeley district to the following points 
are, and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to producers in that district 


and their traffic and preferential of pro- | 


ducers in the Cambridge district and 
their traffic to the extent that the rates 
from the Greeley district exceed or may 
exceed those from Cambridge, Minn., to 
the same points by more than the fol- 
lowing amounts, subject to the same 
minimum weights as apply from Cam- 
| bridge: St. Louis, Mo., 20 cents; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 16 cents, Helena, Ark., 9 
cents, and to points in Tennessee and 
Alabama to the extent that the factor 
to Cairo, Ill., exceeds or may exceed the 
factor on like traffic from Cambridge by 
' more than 24 cents; and that otherwise 
the rates assailed in No. 16613 are not 
unduly prejudicial. 

We further find that the rates on po- 
tatoes, in carloads, from Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., and points in the Red River 
Valley district grouped therewith to 
points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
| Louisiana are, and for the future will 
| be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed the contemporane- 
ous rates from Cambridge, Minn., by 
more than 10 cents; and that otherwise 
the rates assailed in No, 16613 (Sub.-No. 
1) are not unreasonable. 

Formulae Are Given. 

We further find that the rates as- 
sailed on potatoes, in carloads, from 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., and points in the 
Zed River Valley district grouped there- 
with, to points in Wisconsin, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Miasissippi, Alabama, 
{ Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana and to points east of the 
Illinois-Indiana State line are, and for 
the future will be, unduly prejudicial 
to producers in that district and their 
traffic and preferential of producers in 
the Cambridge district and their traffic 
to the extent that the rates from Grand 
Forks exceed or may exceed those from 
Cambridge, Minn., by more than 
amounts determined by use of the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Where the short line distance from 
Cambridge, Minn., is over 150 miles, 17 
cents; over 200 miles, 16 cents; over 250 


miles, 15 cents; over 300 miles, 14 cents; ! 


over 400 miles, 13 cents; over 500 miles, 
| 12 cents; over 600 miles, 11 cents; over 
800 miles, 10 cents. 
Maximum Differentials. 
These differentials are maximum dif- 
,ferentials and our findings herein are 


not to be understood as authority to in-! 


crease the differentials Grand Forks over 
Cambridge where they are less than the 
;amounts resulting from the use of th 
j above formula, These findings are with- 


;out prejudice to any action which may, 


be taken in No. 203837, Leonard Crosset 
| & Riley v. A. H. T. Ry., now pending, in 
which the rates on potatoes from the Red 
River valley to points in the Southwest 
are in issue. 

We further find that the rates on cab- 
bage, in carloads, from Greeley, Colo., 
and producing points in Colorado grouped 
| therewith to Fort Smith, Ark., and Tulsa, 
| Muskogee, and Oklahoma City, Okla., are, 
iand for the future will be, unreasonable 
\ to the extent that they exceed or may 


|excked 73 to Fort Smith, 65 cents to Tulsa! that the State has the right to take | 


jand Oklahoma City, and 68 cents to 
| Muskogee; and that otherwise the rates 
assailed in No. 16614 are not unreason- 
jable or unduly prejudicial. 

charges assailed in No. 16614 are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

| An appropriate order will be entered. 


| 
| 


|W. P. Chrysler Would Accept 
Erie Railroad Directorship 


| Walter P. Chrysler 
| thority 
;|Commission to accept the position as 
a director of the Evic Railroad. In his 
_application, made public October 10 by 
the Commission in Finance Docket No. 


has requested au- 


6708, Sub 1, Mr. Chrysler stated that teed by the Fourteenth Amendment of |} L. Kennedy and Samuel H. Cady with | 


he is now a director of the Ann Arbor 
| Railroad and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
‘St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 


The rates from this dis- | 


the } 


We further find that the refrgieration | 
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| United States Is Largest Steel Producer 
And Fifth in Supplying Outside Markets 


| Amer 


ican Plants Are Declared to Have Made 46 Per Cent 


Of World’s T otal in 1927. 


| Belgium and Luxemburg with a ninth 

(5,000,000 tons) as much between them, 
With the exception of Russia, which pro- 
duced an estimated tonnage of 3,500,000 
tons, little or none of which found its 

' way outside the dominions of the soviets, 

{this completes the list of the major steel 
producers. 

| America Leads in Tinplate. 


In the second rank of steel producers | 


| Saar stands first, with a 1927 output of 
nearly 2,000,000 tons; Italy, Czechoslo- 
|vakia, and Japan, with about 1,600,000 
tons each; Poland, with 1,250,000 tons, 
and Canada, with 915,000 tons. Other 
| smaller producers, and there are a num- 
ber of these, do not make steel in ton- 
nages comparable with these just de- 
scribed, most of them falling into a group 
; Whose average output is well under 500,- 
000 tons a year. 

With one exception, tinplate is the 
principal iron and steel product exported 
_ by the United States—the trade in 1927 
having totaled 254,00 Otons. Here again, 
although not the principal factor in the 
world trade, the United States is the 
producer of the greatest tonnage, exports 
being inferior in tonange to those of the 
only competitor of moment. Great Brit- 
ain. Being without such colonial mar- 
kets as Great Britain enjoys in India, 
| Australia, and South Africa, the United 
States nevertheless sells tinplate in vir- 
| tually every country of the world—the 
| principal sales being those to Japan, Can- 
ian olive oil and the tropical fruits of 
Madagascar as well were packed in cans 
made from this product. 

American rails found almost as wide 
employment in foreign lands—the 178,- 
;900 tons exported last year having been 
| laid down at points as widely separate 
as Belgium and Mozambique and Canada 


Railroad Contests 


road Contests 


Nebraska Statute’ 


j 
Tennessee and Alabama to} 


Law Requiring Grade Cross- 
ings Argued Before Su- 
preme Court. 


| eieaticiie itor 
| The constitutionality of the Nebraska 
statute requiring railroads ta construct 
| suitable crossings whenever any person 
|owns land on both sides of the right 
; of way of the railroad, was argued in 
| the Supreme Court of the United States 
jon October 10. The case involving this 
| question is that of Chicago, St. Paul, 
| Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
| pany v. August E. Homberg, No. 20. 
According to the brief filed by the 
| respondent, the respondent owns a 
; Square section farm through whieh the 
right of way of the petitioners and their 
railroad track runs diagonally. They 
;enter at the southeast corner and leave 
near the northwest corner, thus cutting 
the farm into two almost equal parts. 
The respondent’s dwelling is in the 
|; southwest section and his pasture is in 
| the northeast section. There is no water 
| Supply in the northeast section, so that 
to water his cattle, it is necessary that 
he bring them to the southwest section. 
| Uses Public Road. 


| 
| The. brief states that about 900 feet 


|from the northwest corner of the farm 
| there is a grade crossing, but the re- 
|spondent does not use this, due to the 
| fact that crops are planted on both sides 
}of the crossing. Under these circum- 
| stances it has been necessary for the 
|respondent to use a public road about 
, three-quarters of a mile distant. 

The respondent filed a petition with 
| the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
| Slon, praying that they order the peti- 
tioner to build an underground cross- 
;ing on his farm. This petition was 
| filed in pursuance of Chapter 261 of the 
| Laws of Nebraska, which provides that, 
“whenever any persons own land on both 
| Sides of the right-of-way of any rail- 
| road, such railroad shall provide and 
keep in repair st least one adequate 
; means for such landowner to cross the 
i right-of-way. Any interested landowner, 
| with land on both sides of the right-of- 
way of any ‘railroad, may file written 
complaint with the State Railway Com- 
mission against such railroad that the 


| crossing is not adequate, and the Com-! 


mission shall conduct an investigation, 
| and, if the circumstances warrant, shall 
order any such railroad to construct the 
necessary crossing. When such special 
crossing involves an expense over $600, 
| the landowner shall bear 50 per cent of 
| the excess. 
Ordered to Build Crossing. 

The brief shows that the respondent 
| filed his petition and the Railway Com- 
| mission entered an order dismissing the 
| complaint in 1922. Subsequently in 1925, 

respondent again filed a similar petition 
and the Railway Commission entered an 
| order commanding the petitioner to con- 
, Struct such a crossing. The petitioner 


'ada, Argentina, and China, although Syr- ' 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| and Uruguay. American rails grooved 
for street railway use carry the street 
jcars of Spain, light rails climb the slopes 
‘of the Chilean Andes linking mines with 
seaports, and heavy rails have gone into 
{Manchuria aiding in the development 
jand industrialization in progress there 
under Japanese direction. The bulk of 
American trade, however, was with Ja- 
pan proper and with* Brazil although 
;Canadian and Cuban purchases aided 
mightily in building up this total. 

Black and galvanized sheets are two 
i other leading items in United States 
steel export trade—export sales of each 
having aggregated approximately 150,- 
{000 tons last year. Galvanized sheets, 
‘however, find rather the wider slope 
| usage than do the black steel, the mar- 
| kets for the latter being more frequently 
those in which galvanizing plants were 
already set up. American 
sheets sheltered blacks in the Congo and 
Liberia, yellow men of China and Mon- 
golia, brown men of Malaya and the 
East Indies, as well as whites through- 
‘out Europe, America, and South Africa, 
They sold best, or in largest tonnages 
in Canada, the Philippine Islands, and 
Cuba. Black sheets went rather to Can- 
ada and Japan to be transformed into 
galvanized sheets there, the remaining 
markets being small by comparison to 
these two. 

Of the less spectacular items in this 
trade bridges, transmission towers, tanks, 
and other fabricated steel went to Co- 
lombia, South Africa, Mexico, and Cuba, 
{while the Philippine Islands bought 
ij horseshoes. Barbed wire was sold in the 
'A, B. C. countries—Argentina, Brazil, 
‘and Chile as well as in Mexico and Cuba; 
‘automobile body sheets went to France 
‘and Australia. The United States sold 
‘easing and oil line pipe in Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Soviet Russia, and nails 
throughout most of the civilized world. 

The foregoing is largely descriptive 
of the more usual activity of this coun- 
try in export markets, leaving for the 
close the most outstanding development 
in the year’s trade—the tremendously in- 
creased exportation of scrap. This ac- 
| tivity, which monthly is setting new 
{levels in point of tonnage shipped, is 
of quite recent origin—the first distinct 
manifestation of any unusual activity be- 
ing that when the scrap trade took its 
first distinctly upward turn in March 
lof last year (1927). 

Since that date shipments have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, the largest 
single month’s activity being that of last 
; August when a total of 70,538 tons were 
shipped abroad—the record tonnage for 
all time in this phase of the American 
trade. 

Over the 18 months which have elapsed 
since this activity may first be consid- 
ered to have started, a total of 592,051 


; 


{tons of scrap have left this country | 


‘destined for consumption in foreign fur- 
| naces—364,776 tons having been shipped 
(in 1928 alone. Principally this scrap has 
| gone to Canada, Japan, Italy, Poland and 
| Germany—all, with the exception of the 
| first named, being countries whose sup- 
|ply of iron ore is inadequate to local 
| demands and which must needs use large 
tonnages of scrap in their furnace 
| charges. 


‘Hearings Are Postponed 


In Antitrust Proceedings 


Hating canceled hearings on the pro- 
| posed merger of the Missouri-Kansas- 
| Texas-Railroad, the Kansas City South- 
iern and the St. Louis Southwestern, as 
‘a result of the withdrawal of the appli- 
cation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission announced on October 10 post- 
ponement of hearings in the Clayton 
antitrust proceeding against the Kansas 
| City Southern and the Missouri-Kansas- 
' Texas in connection with the acquisition 
by the Kansas City Southern of Mis- 
'souri-Kansas-Texas and Cotton Belt 
‘stock and by Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 
, Cotton Belt stock. 
| The case had previously been assigned 
{for hearing on October 22 at Dallas be- 
| fore Director of the Bureau of Finance, 
'C. D. Mahaffie. 


Reargument on Extension 


Of Railroad Is Denied 


| The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
' sion has denied the petition of the Chesa- 
|peake & Ohio Railway for reconsidera- 
| tion and reargument of the case in which 
‘the Commission authorized the Vir- 
!ginia & Western Railway, a subsidiary 
| et the Virginian Railway, and the Guyan- 
dot & Tug River Railroad, a subsidiary 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway, to 
| construct extensions of their lines in the 
|Guyandot Valley of West Virginia. The 
!C, & O. project was disapproved by the 
‘Commission. The Commission’s order 
denying the Chesapeake & Ohio to re- 
|open the proceeding in Finance Docket 


appealed to the Supreme Court of the | 


State of Nebraska, where the Commis- 
sion’s order was affirmed. A writ of 
error was granted by the Supreme Court 
of the State.of Nebraska. 

The petitioner, by his counsel, con- 
tended that this act was unconstitutional 
because it gave the State Railway Com- 
mission. the right to take private prop- 
lerty for public use without just compen- 
}Sation. Even going so far as to admit 
the State had this right, it cannot be said 


; private property for private use without 
| the consent of the ower, it was claimed. 
To allow this right to the commission, 
{would be to deprive the petitioner of 
| his constitutional rights guaranteed by 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
iit was argued. 

|, Assuming this act to be unconstitu- 
| tional, it was pointed out, the only legis- 
lative power left in support of the order 
jof the Railway Commission is its “in- 
| dependent legislative power” under Sec- 
tion 20 of the Nebvaska Constitution. For 
the people of the State to create for 


{combines all sovereign power, legisla- 
| tive, executive, and judicial, in one com- 
mission, is to deny to the petitioner the 
equal ‘protection of the law as guaran- 


| lates the obligation of the contract repre- 
|sented by the condemnation proceeding. 
| The respondent, by his counsel, argued 
that this statute does not take the prop- 
erty of the company without due process 
of law because the statute was in force 
\dong before the company secured its 
|charter. Being an obligation assumed 
| by it, there is no deprivation of property 
‘without due process, it was argued. 

| Counsel for the respondent further 
contended that the order of the Commis- 
‘sion does not violate the obligation of 
the contract represented by the condem- 
nation proceeding, because under the con- 
demnation it is obligatory on the rail- 
way company to establish and maintain 
an adequate crossing, and as it is the 
| duty of the company to provide a cross- 
iing, the lack of crossing facilities can- 
inot be considered as an element of dam- 
| age when a right of way is taken. 

|. Counsel for the respondent pointed out 
;that the order of the Commission is 
{within the police power of the State be- 


from the Interstate Commerce |railroads a plan of government which|c@use the right of way was secured by 


Federal grant and the State can require 
_a railroad to construct crossings under 
{such circumstances. 


| Wymer Dressler (Robert D. Necly, R. 


the Federal Constitution, it was con-|him on the brief) argued for the peti- | late years was as follows: 
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Textile Production 


Of British Industry 
On Restricted Basis 


| Many Mills Reported Close 
| Down Indefinitely With 


Others Limiting 
A, aes Activities. 


| Many British textile mills are closing 
‘for an indefinite period and others ard 
‘following the restriction proposals of thd 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
| Associations in the hope of strengthen 
jing their position, the Commercial At. 
itache at London, William L. Cooper, hag 
just cabled to the Department of Com 
;merce, Yarn production in the sectio 
,of the British cotton industry spinning 
{American cotton is reported to be at 
the rate of about 60 per cent of norma 
| capacity. 
| The report follows in full text: 
Yarns for hooties are finding a steady’ 
| market. and there is also a fairly sub- 
stantial demand for specialty yarns, in- 
cluding hosiery, poplin, and velveteen, 
The position of the ring spinning sec- 
} tion is firmer althougn production is ac- 
| cumulating. ‘ 

The outlook in the section spinning 
| Egyptian cotton is brighter with combed 

and carded counts in steadier demand. 
Yarns for the rayon and hosiery indus- 
| tries are also in better request. 

' A fair volume of inquiries for cotton 
cloth continues to come from Indian out- 
| lets and a few offers for grays and 
j whites have been received from Chind 
}but business is slow. A better move- 
ment in printed and fancy styles for 
Egypt, the colonies, and South Africa 
is reported, but the home trade, while 
slightly improved, is still backward, 

There has been a recent spurt in or- 
dering of wool goods for next spring, 
and the trade anticipates that light- 
weight worsteds will have a big run for 
women’s wear. : Stone or granite shades 
are the prevailing colors while blues 
and blue grays come next in popularity. 

The wool yarn market is more active 
; as a result of a better foreign demand 
and cheaper raw materials. The open- 

ing London wool sales showed declines 
|in wool prices with competition slow 
, and withdrawals heavy. 

| The movement in linens is still re- 
stricted with manufacturers offering bet- 
ter terms. Prices for flax are on the 
easy side and business is slow. 

In_ the silk-goods industry power 
'looms are quiet at most mills, and de- 
; mand for plain and dobby weaves is 
i poor, but the tie silk trade is fairly well 

employed. Activity in the knitting in- 
| dustry continues poor, most workers be- 
ing on half-time. Weavers producing 
rayon small wares anticipate an im- 
| provement over present quiet conditions 
as the winter trade is opening. 


| 
| 


} a 


|Production of Sumac 
Is Reduced in Italy 


‘Industry Shows Little Profit Be- 
cause of Low Prices. 


Italy’s sumac industry which produced 
23,180 metric tons in 1926, has not pros- 
‘pered in the past two years, according to 
a statement just issued by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. Italian sumac con- 
itains 22 to 30 per cent tannin. The state- 


| ment follows in full text: 

The cultivation of sumac (Rhus 
| coriaria) in Italy is confined almost ex- 
| clusively to certain sections of the Sicil- 
lian Provinces of Messina, Catania, Tra- 
pani, Girgenti, and Palermo. By its very 
j nature, the sumac shrub thrives in poor 
and rocky soil, so that the Sicilian agi 
|culturists have been able to utilize ex- 
| tensive tracts of land, which because of 
| its physico-chemical characteristics, its 
{configuration and the absence of water, 
;make it useless for the growing of any 
| other crops, The average Sicilian crop 
of sumac is estimated at from 30,000 to 
35,000 metric tons. 
| The sumae leaf is dried in the sun 
,and then coarsely cut up by means of 
| threshers operated by animal power. This 
| primitive method of threshing could not 
ibe easily replaced by machinery, it is 
|claimed, owing to the large number of 
small producers and the irregular dis- 
tribution of the plantations in a par- 
ticularly mountainous country. After 
most of the sumac has been reduced 
to a fine powder, it is ready for ex- 
| port, for use as a tanning material, a 
dye, and as a mordant for fixing colors 
in textiles. The crops of the various 
| farmers are bought up by middlemen, 
; who in turn sell their purchases to millers 
;or exporters in the ports of the island. 
| Sumac is exported both in the leaf and 
ground; the latter form, however, enjoys 
the best demand. 

_There are two varieties of sumac in 
Sicily, the male or strong sumac which 
contains from 26 to 30 per cent tannin, 
and the female sumac yielding but from 
, 22 to 24 per cent. The two varieties are 
often blended to create a single type. 

The domestic tanneries use only a very 
, small amount of the sumac produced, 
| but considerable quantities are used by® 
jthe chemical industries. For the past 
| two years the producers have not been 
| satisfied with the prices obtained: for 
'their product, and the industry has not 
prospered. They fear that a continua- 
tion for the existing situation may lead 
eventually to the cessation of the pro- 
| duction of a commodity for which no 
| Substitute apparently exists. Imme- 
diately after the war exports were small 
as compared with 1913, due in part to 
neglect of plantations during the ‘war 
| in certain less productive areas, and ‘also 
to the planting of other crops wherever 
it seemed more profitable to do so, ’ Ex- 
, ports have increased in late years owing 
jto the larger acreage under cultivation 
and the added cars given the shrubs, 
During the years 1924 to 1926 inclusive, 
{good prices for sumac were realized 
; Which explains the greater acreage sown 
|in that period. 

Production of sumac in Italy during 
25,040 metric 


| tended. It was also argued that the order | tioner. O. S. Spillman and Hugh La-|tons in 1924; 26,560 metric tons in 1925 


}o£ the State Railway Commission vio- 


Master argued for the respondent. 


and 23,180 tons in 1926, 


as 


. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


| Legality Questione 
- Of Tax on Gifts in 
” Revenue Act of 1921 


Dewar 


Basis of Computing Assess- 
ment Is Argued in Case 
Before Supreme 
Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard rearguments October 9 on 
*the constitutionality of the provisions 
6f the Revenue Act of 1921 requiring the 
donee upon the sale of property acquired 
by gift to use the cost of the property 
"to the donor as the basis for comput- 
' fag profit subject to be taxed as income. 
This question is involved in the cases of 
Taft v. Bowers, as collector, No. 16, and 
Greenway v. Bowers, as collector, No. 17. 
Chief Justice Taft, being retained as 
counsel, did not sit in these cases. 

In the Greenway case the petitioner 
received as a gift from his brother 10,- 
000 shares of stock in the Ahumada Lead 
Company. The brother had purchased 
the stock for $10,000. The market value 
at the time the gift was made was 
$30,000, it was explained. Subsequently 
the petitioner sold the shares of stock 
for $52,500. The petitioner was required, 
under protest, to pay taxes on the dif- 
ference between the cost to his brother 
and the sale price as made by him. 


Gift of Stoeks. 


In the Taft case petitioner received 
¢s from her father a gift of 150 shares of 
58 
had increased in value in the hands of 
her father, prior to the gift, and made 
a further increase in value held by peti- 
tioner. Upon the sale of the stock by 
petitioner, the increase while held by her 
father and by herself was taxed as in- 
come and paid under protest. 

Counsel for the petitioners contended 
that Congress had no power under the 
416th Amendment to tax a thing as in- 
¢ome which is in fact and in substance 
not income. Nor can Congress, it was 
argued, arbitrarily fix basis for deter- 

. mining gain so as to include in that gain 
what is, in fact, the capital of the tax- 
payer. 

The statute in question, counsel con- 
tended, is so arbitrary as to be contrary 
to the 5th Amendent in that it provides 
that a taxpayer shall be taxed on an in- 
erease which occurred before his owner- 
ship. Unless, it was argued, Congress 
can, in its power to levy income taxes, 

_ set any arbitrary basis for determining 
profit or loss to the taxpayer with total 
disregard of proven facts and fixed con- 
ceptions of gain and loss as they are 
known in ordinary custom through years 
of business experience, this statute can 
not stand. 


Said To be Illegal. 


The fact that the statute was designed 
to prevent the loss of income taxes repre- 
sented within the profit to the donor dur- 
§hk the period he held the property before 

* the gift does not justify an illegal and 
‘ ‘Gnconstitutional tax, counsel declared. 

For the Government, it was argued 
that petitioner’s contentions proceed on 
‘the misconceived premise that a gift is 
inherently capital. A gift is a transfer 
of property and results in a clear gain 
to the donee, it was stated, and therefore 
in the ordinary sense of the word, as used 
in common speech, “gift” conveys the 
idea of income. Counsel for the Govern- 
ment pointed out that if gifts were not 
income there would be no need to spe- 
cifically exempt the value of a gift from 
gross income, as is done unless it actu- 
ally was income. 

If a gift is income, counsel argued, 
then Congress has the power to tax the 
whole value of it, and in the statute here 
involved, Congress has manifested its 
intention of taxing part of the value as 
within its power. The mere fact that 
the tax is imposed at the time when the 
sale of the gift occurs should not render 
the tax any less vaild, it was stated. 

The tax may also be sustained, coun- 
sel pointed out, upon the theory that it 
is a tax upon the income from property 
as distinguished from the income of the 
owner as was done in the case of At- 

*lantic Coast Line v. Daughton. 

Henry W. Taft and Roger S. Baldwin 
were heard for the petitioners. A. G. 
Davis argued for the Government. 


Minarets & Western Road 
Seeks to Issue Securities 


The Minarets & Western Railway has 
‘applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $1,500,000 
of first refunding mortgage bonds and 
- 19,500 shares of, capital stock of a par 
value of $100. The purpose is to refund 
hotes and bonds now outstanding. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 8 
Made Public October 10, 1928. 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts....... 
“Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... ae 
Miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue ... hae 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,829,927.19 


1,055,674.76 


2,042,910.62 
1,029,893.69 
6,958,406.26 
40,500.00 
148,743,705.11 


155,742,611.37 


teres 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


Total 


eee eee wenee 


Expenditures, 
» General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts... 


$13,011,507.72 
796,871.20 
8,211,210.17 
4,082.29 


246,809,28 
87,358.21 


117,980.94 
122,981.20 


Operations in special ac- 
counts 
‘Adjusted service certifi 
cate fund...... 
Civil service retirement 
<« fund 
Investment of trust funds 


wee ere eeeesne 


eee ease eeeane 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures , 
Other public debt e 
ditures 


17,598,801.01 


4,695,495.30 
133,448,315.06 


xpen- 


Total ..cscecccccesee  165,742,611.37 


tock of the Nash Motor Company which | 
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Unit#p States DAILY 


ARE 
BY THE 
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Public Utilities 


qd |Publisher Declares Utilities Contributed 


$84,000 Yearly Toward Free News Service 


Material Supplied to 13,000 Weekly and Daily Newspa- 
pers, Trade Commission Is Told. 


About four years ago there was a con- 
ference in New York, he testified, at 
which he obtained assistance from men 
interested in utilities for the purpose of 
expanding his service. The men who 
participated in that conference, he said, 
included C. A. Coffin, former Chairman of 


pany; P. H. Gadsden, Vice President of 
the United Gas Improvement Company 
of Philadelphia; S, Z. Mitchell, President 
lof the Electric Bond & Share Company; 
C. E. Grgesbeck and E. K. Hall, Vice 
Presidents of the last-named company, 
land W. E. Breed, also associated with the 
Electric Bond and Share Company. 

As a result of this conference, he said, 
he was given introductions which were of 


assistance in obtaining the subscriptions ; 


of utilities companies throughout the 
country to support his service. The 
group which met in New York did not 
underwrite or agree to support his com- 
pany, Mr. Hofer said. 

Mr. Healy inquired as to whether there 
was anything on the face of the news 
matter sent out by Mr. Hofer’s service 
to indicate that it was being supported 
financially by utilities interests. Mr. 
Hofer said there was nothing of this na- 
ture on the material supplied under the 
name of the weekly “Industrial News 
Bureau” but that “The Manufacturer” 
earried a statment at its masthead in 
which it was announced that it “so- 
\licited and received” subscriptions from 
individuals and corporations which agreed 


motion of business stability. 

A circular sent out by Mr. Hofer’s 
company describing its work was in- 
serted in the record. It declared that: 

“During each of the last four years 
we have sent out 832 editorial articles, 
or a total of 3,828 editorials were sent 
to 14,000 papers in 48 States during the 


| 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. . 


Brockton Gas Light Co., Brockton, Mass. 


H. M. 
Carolina Power and Light Co., 


El Paso Gas Company, El Paso, Tex. ... 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co., Exeter, N. 


Florida Power and Light Co., Miami, Fla. 


Galveston Gas Co., Galveston, Tex. ..... 
General Gas and Electric Co., New York, N 
'Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. .. 
Haverhill Electric Co., Haverhill, Mass. . 


Illinois Power and Light Corp., Chicago, Ill 
Indiana General Service Co., Muncie, Ind. . 





Indiana and Michigan Electric Co., South Bend, Ind. ........... 0. cece ee eee eee 
Jackson Railway & Light Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kans. ..... 

Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co., Williamso 

Knoxville Power and Light Co., Knoxville, Tenn. ............ cece eee eeeeees 
Lehigh Valley Transit Co., Allentown, Pa. 2.0.0... cece cece ee cece cece eeeees 
Long Island Lighting Co., New York, N.Y... 25... c cic ceeseccccccetecscees 


Malden Electric Co., Malden Mass. 


Memphis Power and Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. ........:eeseeceereereeeeeees 
Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago, Il. ............. 0. 20ee ONS hse h-diwie oe SKS Ore We. 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, MAass. ........ceeceeee reece eeeeneee 


} Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Co., 
Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Nebr. . 


New Orleans Public Service Co., New Otleans, La. 
New York Edison Co., New York, N. Y. ...... 


Consolidated Gas Co., New York, N. 


the Board of the General Electric Com-! 





Adirondack Power & Light Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ... 
; Appalachian Blectric Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. ............ 000 cee eee eee 


Arkansas Power and Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. .......cccecccccctvescccesces 
mesocinted Gas and Bicctric: Co., New York, Nie Ye occ ccvcsscrcatcessveseccsss 
BLIARIG CIE BICCITIC CO., AVIANUG CIY, Ni. De occ cece be csi ts ccvscescesacesess 
Birmingham Hlectfic Co., Dirnth@ham, Ala. ... 2... cess csecscescccsevstcassss 
3everly Gas and Electrie Co., Beverly, Mass 


Buffalo General Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ............. 
3yllesby Engineering and Management Corp., 
Raleigh, N.C. ........ 
Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz. ...... 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railway, Chicago, Ill. ............e0ee00es 
Citizens Gas & Electric Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. ..........ccccccccccecvccccccee 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, Ill. ...........ccceccccccccccscccecs 
Commonwealth Powet Corp., New York, N. Ys... ccc cbecsisicscscscisecass 
Concord Electric. Power Ce., Concord, N. BF. .: iscccstccctieccetecicteaceeces 
Dallas Powe6? ANG LABHE CG., TAMAS, TER. 6 inc cbs ccc ici cece ctceetsaesss 
Dallas Ratiway &@ Terminal Co., Dallas, Tex. ....csccccccsecccccecccvecevcssse 


Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co., Fitchburg, Mass. .........ccccccccccccccccccess 


Houston Light and Power Co., Houston, Tex. .......cccccnccccressccccccecees 
Hartford Blectric Light Co., Hartford, COmn. ..... ccc ccccccccccccscccccssecves 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was supported by business interests | in|four-year period. In addition to this the | 
the West, including utilities companies.|papers of each State were sent an In- 


dustrial Review of that State each week, 
which meant 2,496 original reviews per 
annum, or 9,984 Weekly Industrial Re- 
views for the 48 States for the four-year 
period, 

“Our statistical department has kept 
an accurate check on the manner in 
which our articles have been reproduced 
throughout the country. This check 
shows an average of 1,935,792 inches per 
annum, or a total of 17,743,168 inches 
for the four-year period. Reduced to 
pages of 120 inches each, this would total 
over 64,526 solid newspaper pages.” 

A footnote to the above quotation 
reads: “Reproductions of our articles 
appear almost invariably as original edi- 
torials as we ask no credit.” 

Mr. Hofer insisted that the contribu- 
tion of $84,000 a year from utilities com- 
panies has had no effect upon the edi- 
torial policy of his service. 
said: 

“We are not interested in Boulder 
Dam or Muscle Shoals or any other par- 
ticular project. We discuss them in the 
light of fundamental principles that go 
right to the root of our Government.” 

A statement of the contributions re- 
ceived by Mr. Hofer’s company from 
publi¢ utilities companies was introduced 
in the record ‘and identified by the wit- 
ness. It reads as follows in full text: 

Following is a complete list of the elec- 
tric ahd gas companies supporting the 


; ; : lservice of the Manufacturer and Indus- 
with the magazine’s idéas as to the pro- } 


trial News Bureau. It might be well to 
state that other industries covering va- 


ried lines of activity and entirely dis- | 


associated from the electric and gas in- 


‘dustry have always supported the work | 
of the Manufacturer in an amount ap-| 


proximately equal to support received 
from electric and gas utilities. (An- 
nounce amount.) 


978.24 
780.00 
612.00 


966.00 
72.86 
91.80 

bs 950.00 

CHICAGO, Tle oc .cavevecss 

fat Wit we Bred-os ee 828.96 

171.00 

500.76 


2,500.00 
3,600.00 
42.36 
414.00 


Fort Worth Power and Light Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 55 RSG RETA TF Cee 8s FSS Ces 


500.00 
137.64 
505.92 
500.00 
360.00 
215.88 
290.28 

54.00 
468.96 


435.96 
360.00 
226.96 
521.04 
3,000.00 
181.80 
564.00 
765.30 
600.00 
450.00 
1,782.96 
5,000.00 


North American Co., New York, N. Y.......... 


Ohio Power Co., Newark, Ohio . 


Oli Blt Powak Co., DAMA, TUB. oii rick este veto 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. .. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Til. Mi hh es 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. .... 1... see e cece eens 
Public Service Corporation of Northern Illinois, Chica 
Penn-Ohio Edison Co., New York, N. Y. ... 
Rochester Gas and Electrie Corp., Rochester, 


Rockford Electrie Co., Rockford, Ill. . 
Rockland Electric Co., Nyack, N. Y. ..... 
Rockland Light and Power Co., Nyack, 
Salem Electric Light Co., Salem, Mass. 
Salem Gas Light Co., Salem, Mass. .. 
Seranton Electric Co., Scranton, Pa. . 


Springfield Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. ........-..sceeeee eee eee er eeeeee 
Suburban Gas & Electric Co., Revere, MASS. ....... cece eee e cece reece te enees 


Texas Electric Service Co., Dallas, Tex. .. 


Texas Power and Light Co., Dallas, Tex. ... 


We Mi ics caeaksad 


1,166.16 
114.96 
1,584.00 
2,568.96 
2,500.00 
7,500.00 
Wo, THs kis cca HECbC TOC 
Ceacks 1,000.00 
950.06 
167.88 
38.04 
209.52 
166.80 
49.80 
566.76 
230.52 
104.88 
292.92 


888.96 


WOK A cme aa 


United Electric Light and Power Co., New York, N. 


York Edison) . 


United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa, ........... 6.6 e cece eee e eens 
Wheeling Electric Co., Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 0... cece cece e rece ee eeeeees 


3rooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
New England Power Co., Boston, Mass 
Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. .. 
Ontario Power Co., Ontario, Calif. . 
California Telephone & Light Co., 


California-Oregon Power Co., Medford, Oreg. ...... 
San Joaquin Light and Power Co., Fresno, Calif. . 


Los Angeles Gas & Blectric Corp., Los Ange 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., San Franci«co, Calif. ..... Prete o0ed bases 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. ...........eeeee8 errr sy 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. . 

Great Western Power Co., San Francisco, Calif. ... 

Southern Sierras Power Co., Riverside, Calif. . 

Rocky Mountain Commission on Public Utility Information, Denver 

Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Northwestern Light & Power Association, Portland, Oreg. .... 


4,500.00 
197.56 
1,000.00 
500.00 
840.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
300.00 
312.00 
60.00 
1,200.00 
600.00 
680.52 
240.00 
300.00 
1,200.00 
2,520.00 


les, Calif. 


$84,820.80 


Mr. Hofer testified that in soliciting| news release dated February 23, 1925, dis- 
support for his service he had made| cussing the electric light rate in Cleve- 
representations that even where his serv-| land, Ohio, entitled the “Inevitable Rate 


ice was not reproduced by newspapers, 
the fact that it was read by editors 
would deter them in many instances 
from publishing other articles which, in 
his opinion, were radical or likely to 
be detrimental to business. 

Mr. Healy read from the minutes of 
the meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Electric Light Associ- 
ation a paragraph as follows: 

“Mr. Insull (Martin J. Insull), for 
the Public Policy Committee, announced 
that arrangements had been made so that 
the service of Hoffer & Company of 
Salem, Oregon, would cover the whole 
of the United States and that the ex- 
pense had been underwritten by a num- 
ber of large manufacturing and hold- 
ing companies, and would not result in 
any additional expense for the national 
association.” 

Mr. Hofer said this evidently referred 
to the conference he had had in New 
York with reference to expanding his 
service but that he had not had any 
dealing with the N. E. L. A 1 of 
his contacts in this connection, he said, 
had been with individual companies di- 
rect. 

Mr. Healy questioned the witness at 
length regarding the authorship of a 


Raise Occurs in Cleveland.” Mr. Hofer 
testified that he had discussed the Cleve- 
land situation with the late A. W. Flor, 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
but did not recall Mr. Flor had had any 
part in the preparation of the article 
in question. . 

The article contained a paragraph 
reading as follows: 

“Supposing for the sake of argument 
that a municipal plant can be operated 
as efficiently as a private plant: what 
can it save over a private plant pro- 
vided it is made to pay its own way 
from rates charged. It can save taxes 
from which it is exempt and it can save 
a little on interest because it is financed 
by public bonds, the income from which 
is tax exempt. 

“This is not an honest saving to the 
public, however. It is simply shifting 
the tax burden from the few who secure 
municipal service and those who hold 
the tax-exempt bonds to the many who in 
no way benefit, but who must still pro- 
vide the cost of government. If public 
ownership, based on tax-free properties, 
were carried to its ultimate conclusion 
so as to embrace all large industries, 
who would pay the taxes to maintain gov- 
ernment? No one but the common, 


He also! 


732.00 | 


,200.00 | 
313.56 | 


6,000.00 | 


89.04 | 


5 | of the books was wilfully false. 
; | for 


1,391.24 | 


Effect of Condition 
Statement in Books 


Of Bankrupt Argued 


Supreme Court Hears Case 
Involving Protest at Dis- 
charge on Ground of 
False Entries. 


Arguments were heard in the Supreme 
Court of the United States on October 
9 on the question whether the opening 
entries of a bankrupt’s new set of books 
are conclusively presumed as against the 
bankrupt and as a matter of law to cor- 





rectly show his then financial condition | 


in the absence of any proof to the con- 
trary, or whether the burden of proof 
is on the creditor objecting to his dis- 
charge to affirmatively prove the opening 
entries to be correct. 

The ease presenting this question is 
that of Morimura Arai & Company v. 
Nathan Taback et al., No. 18. 

The firm of Taback Brothers was ad- 
judged bankrupt on September 29, 1920. 
| Shortly after they filed their petition for 
a discharge, the prosecutor filed objec- 
{tions to their discharge on the ground 


14, Paragraph b, Subsections 2 and 3. 


Law Limits Discharges. 
These sections provide that the judge 


unless the bankrupt has {2) “destroyed, 
' mutilated, falsified, concealed, or failed 
to keep books of account, or records, 


business transactions 
tained; unless the court deem such fail- 


all the circumstances of the case;” (3) 
“obtained money or property on credit, 
by making or publishing, or causing to 


in writing respecting his financial condi- 
tion.” 


filed a report recommending a discharge. 
Objections to the confirmation of this re- 
port were filed by the prosecutor in the 
United States District Court, District of 
|New Jersey, which entered judgment 
‘denying the bankrupts their discharge. 
The bankrupts appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third District, 
| which reversed the judgment of the Dis- 
{trict Court, and affirmed the Special 
Master’s decision. The prosecutor was 
}granted a writ of certiorari to review 
this judgment. 

It was urged for the prosecutor that 
the financial statement issued to the ob- 
jecting creditor was clearly false and 
|that, this being proved, the burden of 
proof is shifted to the bankrupt to ex- 
plain it satisfactorily or be denied a dis- 
charge on the ground that the statement 
Counsel 
the prosecutor further contended 
that the bankrupts must be conclusively 


5 | presumed to have given the statement to 


the prosecutor for the purpose of ob- 
taining credit, 

It was also contended for the prosecu- 
|tor that whether the condition of the 
| bankrupts’ books was due to their delib- 
erate intention to conceal their financial 
condition, or to their reckless disregard 
of all ordinary precautions, the result is 
the same and the discharge must be 


‘go | refused. 


Counsel for the bankrupt-respondents 
}argued that the financial statement of 
ithe bankrupt given to the prosecutor 
|was not given to said creditor for the 
| purpose of obtaining credit, nor was it 
| relied upon by the creditor and no prop- 
|erty was obtained on this statement. 
The objecting creditor has failed to 
establish that the bankrupts, with intent 


|stroyed, concealed, or failed to keep 
books of account or records from which 
such financial condition might be ascer- 
| tained, it was argued. 
| Counsel contended that the objecting 
creditor has the burden of proving his 
specifications of objections and also the 
intent to conceal bankrupts’ true finah- 
cial condition. 

James D. Carpenter, jr., was heard for 
the petitioner. Frederic M. P. Pearse 
|argued for the respondent. 


Reduction in Bond Issue 


The Detroit, Toledo & Inronton Rail- 


road has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a supplemental appli- 


an issue of bonds authorized by the Com- 
mission on April 1, 1925, from $1,181,- 
000 to $1,000,000. The bonds were to be 
issued to pay the cost of constructing a 
second main line track between Flat 
Rock and Durban, Mich., and the appli- 
cation says the construction has now 
been completed at a cost of $1,001,571.63. 





every-day citizen who works for a liv- 
ing. It would be his job to support an 
army of public officials.” 

A letter written by Mr. Hofer to A. R. 
Gwinn, manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company, at Springfield, Ill., on 
May 25, 1925, containing a summary of 
the objects of the Hofer service, was in- 
serted in the record. The summary reads 
as follows: 

“1. To reduce the volume of legisla- 
tion that interferes with business and 
industries. 

“2. To minimize and counteract polit- 
= regulation of business that is hurt- 

ul, 

“3. To discourage radicalism by labor 
organizations and all sorts of agitators. 

“4, Constant fight for reasonable tax- 
ation by State, city, and county govern- 
ments. 

“5. A scientific, educational campaign 
against all socialistic and radical propa- 
ganda of whatever nature.” 

After Mr. Hofer had been excused the 
hearing recessed until October 11, on 
which date the testimony of other wit- 
nesses will be taken. Those under sub- 
pena for that date are: Berkeley Snow, 
of Portland, Oreg., secretary of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power As- 
sociation of the N. E. L. A.; W. R. Put- 
nam, of Boise, Idaho, treasurer, Idaho 
Committee on Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture; H. L. Walther, of Portland, 
Oreg., managerf of the Oregon Public 
Utility Information Bureau, and Mrs. 
Claire K. Tripp, of Seattle, Wash., direc- 
tor of the Wasihngton Industries Educa- 
tion Bureau. 


that the bankrupts had violated Section | 


shall grant a discharge upon petition | 


from which his financial condition and | 
might be ascer- | 


ure or acts to have been justified, under ! 


be made or published, in any manner | 
whatsoever, a materially false statement | 


The Special Master of the District | 
Court, to whom the matter was referred, | 


to conceal their financial condition, de- | 


Is Requested of I, C. C.| 


lrose $30,361,000. These changes give aj= 
net decrease during the year in total | 


cation asking it to reduce the amount of | 


———. 


Farm Credits 


Early Marketing of C 


Gain in Credit Demands 


Of Bills Results in 


Financial Situation Prevailin 
District Is 


Early marketing of cotton and dis- 
counting of bills resulted in an increase 
in the seasonal demand for credit in 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond has 
announced in its monthly review of con- 
ditions. 

The full text of the bank’s statement 
dealing with the financial situation fol- 
lows: 

There was a seasonal increase in the 
demand for reserve bank credit in the 
fifth district between August 15 and 
September 15, incident to the opening 
of tobacco markets, early marketing of 
cotton and discounting of bills for early 
| fall merchandise. 

The volume of rediscounts held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond rose 
from $53,442,000 on August 15 to $58,- 
371,000 on September 15, and the cir- 
culation of Federal reserve notes turned 
upward, rising from $53,544,000 last 
month to $60,406,000 this month. Total 
earning assets of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond rose in about the 
same amount as the increase in redis- 
counts, totaling $64,511,000 on August 
{15 and $70,134,000 on Septembe: 15. 
Member bank reserve deposits increased 
between the middle of August and the 
{middle of. September from $67,690,000 
to $71,958,000. 


Increase Is Noted 
\In Cash Reserves 


The several changes in the statement 
mentioned, with other less important 
jones, raised the cash reserves of the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond from 
$64,743,000 on August 15 to $72,866,000 
on September 15, and brought the ratio 
of reserve to note and deposit liabilities 
combined up from 52.39 per cent to 53.43 
per cent. 

On September 15, 1927, rediscounts 
held by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond totaled only $26,837,000 in 
comparison with $58,371,000 held by the 
iBank on September 15 this year, but 
disposal of a large volume of Govern- 
ment securities held a year ago reduced 
ithe total earning assets of the Bank 
from $71,614,000 at mid-September last 
year to $70,134,000 at the same time this 
vear. The volume of Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation amounted to 
$63,296,000 a year ago, but totaled $60,- 
406,000 this year. 

Member bank reserve deposits declined 
from $75,249,000 on September 15, 1927 
to $71,958,000 on September 15, 1928. 
The cash reserves of the Richmond bank 
totaled $82,794,000 a year ago, but de- 
clined to $72,866,000 on September 15 
this year, and during the same period 
the ratio of cash reserves to note and 
deposit liabilities combined, dropped 
from 59.42 per cent to 53.52 per cent. 


Loans to Customers 
Shows Increase 


Between August 15 and September 
12, both this year, loans secured by 
United States Government obligations 
decreased $200,000, but loans on other 
| stocks and bonds rose $1,746,000 and all 
{other loans and discounts rose $1,299,- 
| 000, a net increase in total loans to cus- 
tomers of $2,845,000. The reporting 
| banks reduced their investments in bonds 
jand securities during the.month by $3,- 
114,000, and lowered their balance at 
the reserve bank by $586,000, only a 
daily fluctuation. The opening of the 
fall season with its increased demand for 
cash raised the cash in vaults by $743,- 
000 between August 15 and September 
12. Demand deposits increased $3,995,- 
000 during the period under review, but 
time deposits declined $2,098,000, a net 
deposit gain of $1,897,000. The reduc- 
tion in investments and the gain in de- 
posits provided for the increases in loans 
to customers and in cash in vaults, and 
enabled the reporting banks to reduce 
their rediscounts at the reserve bank 
iby $788,000. 

In comparison with the figures re- 
ported on September 14, 1927, those re- 
ported on September 12, 1928, show a 
decrease of $344,000 in loans on Govern- 


000 in commercial, agricultural and in- 
jdustrial loans, but_loans on stocks and 
bonds other than Government securities 


‘lodns to customers amounting to $7,- 
164,000. The 64 banks reduced their in- 
$6,089,000 


during the year, and their 





serve bank declined $4,589,000. Cash in 
vaults dropped $1,853,000 during the 12 
months under review. Aggregate de- 
posits in the reporting banks declined 
$29,997,000 between September 14 last 
year and September 12 this year, demand 
deposits decreasing $38,988,000 while 
time deposits rose $8,991,000. The re- 
duction in deposits so far exceeded the 
combined reductions in loans, invest- 
ments, reserve deposits and cash in 
vaults that an increase in rediscounts at 
|the reserve bank amounting to $17,042,- 
000 resulted. ; 


Debits to Industrial 
Accounts Are Shown 


Debits to individual, firm and corpora- 
tion accounts in the leading trade cen- 
ters of the fifth reserve district are 
shown in the accompanying tablé for 
three periods of four weeks each, ended 
September 12, 1928, August 15, 1928, 
and September 14, 1927. The figures for 
the latest available four weeks period, 
ended September 12, may be compared 
with those reported for the preceding 
four weeks ended August 15 this year 
and with those for the corresponding 
four weeks ended September 14, 1927. 

Aggregate debits in the reporting 
banks totaled $1,042,043,000 during the 
four weeks ended September 12, 1928, 


Gain in A. T. & T. Earnings 
Is Shown for August 


Gross earnings of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company in August, 
as reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, amounted to $8,303,750, as 
compared with $8,226,104 in August, 1927. 

1928 1927 
$8,226,104 
8,973,103 
3,821,139 
64,668,949 
31.958,325 
26,680,495 


$8,303,750 
8,586,964 

. 3,032,273 
| 64,748,527 
29,857,179 
24,652,110 


August gross 

Oper. revenue 
Oper. income . 
Eight mo. gross . 
Net oper. rev...... 
Oper. income 


ment securities and a decline of $37,181,- | 


vestments in bonds and securities by | 


aggregate reserve deposits at the re- | 


( 
Fina 


otton and Discounting 


g in Fifth Federal Reserve 
Described. 


Im REO 


compared with $1,137,552,000 reported 
for the preceding like period, ended Au- 
gust 15. A moderate decline in debits 
during the more recent period occurs in 
most years, partly due to the occurrence 
of the Labor Day holiday early in Sep- 
tember and to a State holiday in Mary- 
land on September 12. Only seven of the 
24 reporting cities showed increased to- 
tals during the four wecks ended Sep- 
tember 12, while 17 cities showed lower 
totals. Durham and Richmond reported | 
comparatively large increases, and Bal- | 
timore, Raleith and Winston-Salem re- 
ported large decreases. Other fluctua- | 
tions were relatively small. 

In comparison with debits totaling $1,- 
132,231,000 for the four weeks ended 
September 14, 1927, the aggregate of $1,- 
042,043,000 reported for the correspond- 
ing period this year shows a decline of 
$90,188,000, or about 8 per cent. Six 
cities reported higher figures for the 
1928 period, these being Cumberland, 
!Lynchburg, Norfolk-Portsmouth, Raleigh, 
Richmond and Washington, but 17 cities 
failed to reach the totals reported last | 
year. 

. 
e - 1 
Decisions 


otf tne 
Finance Cases 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on October 10 announced the action of | 
Division 4 in uncontested cases on its | 
Finance Docket as follows: 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 6963, authorizing the Pajaro Valley | 
( onsolidated Railroad Company to.abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, 
operation of lines of railroad in Monterey 
and Santa Cruz Counties, Calif., which ex- 
tends from Spreckels in a_ generally 
northerly direction to Wetsonville, a dis- 
tance of 27.252 miles, with three branch 
lines aggregating 12.781 miles, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket | 








| No. 7071, authorizing the Klickitat Log & 
Lumber Company to abandon operation, in 
interstate and foreig ommerce, of a line 
of railroad in Klickitat County, Wash., | 
extending from a connection with the Spo- | 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway, at | 
Klickitat, in a northwesterly direction to | 
Plateau, a distance of 16 miles, approved. | 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. | 
7017, (1) authorizing the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Company to issue $3,500,000 of | 
common capital stock, consisting of 35,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each; said | 
stock to be sold to proprietary companies | 
at not less than par and the proceeds used | 
for the purpose stated in the report; and | 
(2) authorizing the acquisition of control | 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company | 
jointly by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 
Company, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway | 
Company, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Company, the Cleve- ! 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Company and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, by purchase of capital 
stock in equal amounts approved. 

Report, certificate and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7056, (1) authorizing the Lud- 
ington & Northern Railway to construct an 
extension of its line of railroad in Mason 
County, Mich., commencing at the end of 
its present tracks in the southeast quarter 
of the southwest quarter of section 33, 
township 19 north, range 18 west, and ex- 
tending in a general northerly direction to 
{its terminus in the northeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter of the same section, a 
distance of 3,136.7 feet; and (2) denying 
permission to retain excess earnings, ap- 
proved, 

i. Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
7097, authorizing the New York, Chieago & 
| St. Louis Railroad Company to issue $11,- 

275,000 of refunding-mortgage bonds, series 
C, in reimbursement of capital expenditures 
not heretofore capitalized; said bonds to 
be pledged and repledged from time to time | 
as collateral security for promissory notes, 
terms and conditions prescribed, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 6698, Central Vermont Receivers’ 
Certificates, modifying the previous order 
| so far as to permit the receivers to use not 





j exceeding $1,000,000 of the proceeds from 
$5,000,000 of receivers’ certificates for the | 
purchase of not more than 10 freight loco- | 
motives, approved. 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 10.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign enrreney for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable ih the foreign cur- 
reacies are shown below: 

Country , 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bilgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
(drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) . ds: 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (kron:) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (eseudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peset..) 

ona) 
Switzerland (frene) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...... 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 


14.0710 
13.8941 
-7204 
2.9629 
26.6614 
485.1711 
7 


11.202 


16.2046 
26.7485 


Be § 
50.0821 
64.4464 
46.7250 
46.5000 
36.4259 
45.7208 
56.3333 
99.9956 
99.9312 

5166 
95.5369 
11.9450 
12.0869 

101.8976 
97.5600 
58.5000 


eesees 


Singapore (dollar) .... 
anida (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

(pcso, 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 


Would Acquire Telephone 
Company in New Mexico 


Acquisition by the Mountain States 


| Telephone & Telegraph Company of the 


properties of the Duran-Vaughn Tele- 


| phone Company in Torrance, Guadalupe 


and Lincoln Counties, N. M., is proposed 


| in a joint petition to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, made public October 
in Finance Docket No. 7149. The 
purchase price of the property is stated 


las $16,000. 


Petition to Reopen Hearing 
On Extension of Line Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced its denial of 
petitions filed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Nickel Plate railroads for a reopen- 
ing of the proceeding in which the Com- 
mission authorized the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railroad to build an extension 
of its line from Cochran’s Mill, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh, to Connellsville, Pa., about 
39 miles. 


“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 


ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Letters 
of Credit may be obtained from 
any of our branch and corre 
spondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 
Write now for our booklet 
TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y¥, 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 








sages .“Via .RCA?” |. Because this 
simple routing instruction assures them 


of direct radio-telegraph service to 
twenty-three countries and to ships at 
sea. Radiograms “Via. RCA” go to 


"Via RCA 
the simple routing instruction 
that means directness 


.. . and MORE 


Why do leading banks, exporters, and 
importers mark their overseas mes- 


practically every country on the face 
of the earth and by the most direct 
route. And directness means speed 
and accuracy—prompt and efficient 
handling of every message by the 
Radio Corporation of America—at a 
cost no higher than that of other fast 
communication services. 


Mark your overseas messages 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
BELGIUM, 
F NCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 
TURKEY, 
ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 


The Near 
RCA or 
office; 


Via RA 


File Radiograms to Europe, 
South America, 

East 
Postal 
to Hawaii 
Orient at any RCA or West- 
ern Union office; or phone for 
an RCA messenger. 


COLOMBIA, 
DUTCH GUIANA, 
PORTO RICO, 
ST. MARTIN, 
VENEZUELA, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 
HONGKONG 
SHANGHAI 
THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


AND TO SHIPS AT SBA 


Africa and 
at any 
Telegraph 
and The 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street... 
126 Franklin Street 
25 Bast 17th 8t.. 
264 Fifth Ave.... 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 1112 Connecticu 


Hanover 1811 
Watker 4891 
Algonquin 7050 
Lexington 5347 
160 West 


Monroe Street. 
109 Congress Street..... 


. 19 Spruce Street...Beekman 8220 
120 Cedar Street....Reetor 0404 
19 W. 44th St..Murray Hill 4996 
1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 

‘ . Dearborn 1921 
. Liberty 8864 


t Av .. .-Decatur 2600 
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Naturalization 


Alien Held to Have Established Residence 
| Although Sent Abroad to Promote Trade Is Held to Be Devoid 


Right to Trade Mark 
Unassignable Where 
Business Is Not Sold 


Neither 

_. poser Held Entitled to Ac- 

quire Property in Words 
“Rough Rider.” 


NATHAN RoTHMAN v. H. WILLIAM & 
Co. Opposition No. 7716, ASSISTANT 
CoMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. : 
Application for trade-mark registra- 

tion of the words “Rough Rider” and a 

representation of a cowboy mounted on 

a bucking horse, said mark being for 

play suits, was denied. ae? 
The Assistant Commissioner ruled 

that since the mark was not original 
‘with either applicant or opposer, neither 

‘could acquire a property right in the 

mark. The opposer had purchased the 








trade mark from the originator of it,: 


but it was found that since he did not 
buy the business along with the trade 
mark he dia not acquire a trade-mark 
right to the mark “Rough Rider.” 


Mr. Giles Willard Rich and Mr. Ed-; 


ward N. Walton, jr., for Rothman. 
Messrs. Jackson, Webstcr & Co. for H. 
‘William & Co. 

Appeal from 
ences. 


Examiner of Interfer- 


Appeal by Opposer. 
The full text of the opinion of As- 


\ 
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Patents 


Requirements of Naturalization Act Declared by District 
Court to Have Been Fulfilled. 





PACHNIKOFF. No. 93270, NATURALIZA- 
TION PETITION, DISTRICT CouRT FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Relative to the application for citizen- 
ship here in question, the court ex- 
plained in its opinion that the Bureau of 
Naturalization would recommend the ap- 
plicant as worthy of citizenship were it 
not for the objection of residence re- 
quirements not having been set, 

The applicant, the court stated, came 
to this country in 1920, acquired a resi- 
dence here and formally declared his in- 
tention to make his residence here per- 
manent, ; 
Before the applicant had: been physi- 
cally within the country for the period 
of five years continuously, the residence 
requirements of the Naturalization Act 
being five years, his employer sent him 
abroad to promote foreign trade. — The 
lapplicant has also not been physically 
ij within the United States for five years 
continuously since his return. — 

The Court held that the applicant has 
jestablished a residence here, and that 
lit appears to the satisfaction of the 
court that the residence requirement of 
the Act had been fulfilled. . 
| A person may acquire a legal residence 
or domicile, the Court explained, and 
ired, he retains it until he has 


| 











'once acqul 


Applicant Nor Op-);,. xs Appuication or Srepuen Kat-|are addressed to both applicants and the 


Courts. It is a fair inference that Con- 
gress knew the words would be inter- 
preted by the former in the light of the 
usages of common speech, and by the 
latter in the language of lawyers. In 
the former a man’s residence is the place 
which he makes his home; in the latter 
it is the place of his legal residence or 
domicile. 

It is a little difficult to find words to 
accurately express the thought, but it 
is not an uncommon thing for a man to 
have several homes in the sense of abid- 
ing places, or what are commonly called 
houses or residences. The expression 
country house and town house, summer 
home or residence and winter home are 
not uncommon. 

The same person has, however, but one 
domicile or residence in the sense under 
consideration. There are certain 
settled principles or doctrines: of the law 
which are of aid to us as guides. One 
is that a man may acquire a legal resi- 
dence or domicile; another is that when 
once acquired he retains it until he has 
acquired a different one. The applicant 
undoubtedly acquired a residence here. 

from which the 


was in Manchuria, and it is clear that, 
notwithstanding the fact that he 


The real thought is the same. | 


well- | 





“re- | 


Fabric Designs 


‘Device for Towels 


\Of Patentable Novelty 


| 


\Method of Dispensing Web| 
| 'Toweling Declared to Be 


Old in Light of Cited 


| Patents. 


| 
ee ' 
EX PARTE BorRoUGHS. ASSISTANT COM-! 
| MISSIONER OF PATENTS | 

Patent No. 1685395 was issued Septem- | 
ber 25, 1928, to Joseph N. Burroughs 
for Towel Cabinets, on Application No. | 
632250, filed April 16, 1923. 

Mr. Harry C. Schroeder and Mr. Con- 
way P. Coe for appellant. 
, Claims 6, 7, and 8, directed to a method | 
of dispensing web toweling, and differing | 
from the methods usually practiced in 
that the toweling is withdrawn from the} 
'bottom of a pile, and an additional pile | 
,of toweling attached to the rear end of | 
|the first mentioned pile before it has be-, 
}come exhausted, were held to be devoid ; 
lof patentable novelty in the light of the 
cited patents. 
| Claim 5 was found to be allowable, as: 
presenting a novel combination. 

Appeal from Examiners-in-Chief. 

Method of Feeding. 

The decision of the Assistant Commis- | 
sioner of Patents follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the decision of | 
the examiners-in-chief affirming the de- 
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Qualifications: 

for citizenship acquired a residence in this country and formally declared 
his intention to make residence here permanent; and before he had been 
physically within United States for five years continuously, applicant’s em- 
ployer sent him abroad to promote foreign trade; and since his return, appli- 
cant has not been physically within United States for five years continuously, 
It has been made to appear to satisfaction of court that immediately 
preceding date of application, the applicant has resided continuously within 
the United States for five years at least, as required by Naturalization Act.— 
Application of Stephan Kalpachnikoff. 
trict of Pennsylvania.) —Yearly Index Page 1990, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 
Domicile of Choice and Change of Domicile—A person may 

acquire a legal residence or domic 
he has acquired a different one.—Application of Stephan Kalpachnikoff. (Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 


Temporary Absence.—Continuity of residence or 

domicile is not broken by an absence temporary in character no matter 
how prolonged.—Application of Stephen Kalpachnikoff. 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 1990, Col. 


Method of Dispensing Continuous Web Toweling.— 

Claims for a method of dispensing continuous web toweling, comprising 
supplying an enclosed pile of the toweling in zigzag plies, withdrawing a 
portion of said toweling from the bottom of the pile and exposing the same 
for use, and attaching an additional pile of toweling to the first mentioned 
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Avtrorizep STATEMENTS OntY Ans Presenten Herein, Berna 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Digest 


and filed for reference. 


Residence.—Where applicant 


(District Court for the Eastern Dis- 


ile and once acquired he retains it until 
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Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


October 10, 1928. 


| 
| 
of the 





Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynoids, Mr. Justice 
| Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Sanford, and Mr. 
Justice Stone. 

Duane E. Minard, of Newark, N. J.; 
Edward Pokorny, of Detroit, Mich.; Jonh 
Edward Pokorny, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Emanuel van Bernoot, of New. York City; 
Samuel A. Wright, of Seattle, Wash.; 
Anton C. Seelen, of Seattle, Wash., and 
|O. B. Buchanan, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
| were admitted to practice. 

No. 15. Original. The United States 
| of America complainant, v. The State of 
| Utah. Leave granted to file answer of 
; the defendant on motion of Mr. Harvey 
| C. Cluff for the defendant. 
| No. 20. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
; and Omaha Ry, Co., plaintiff in error, vs 
; August E. Holmberg. Argued by Mr, 
Wymer Dressler for the plaintiff in error, 
and by Mr. C,S. Spillman and Mr. Hugh 
La Master for the defendant in error, 
| Nr. 22, Charles Warner Co., peti« 
| tioner, v. Independent Pier Co.; and 
| No. 23. Charles Warner Co., peti- 
| tioner, v. Steamship “Gulftrade” whereof 

Gulf ‘Refining Co. is Claimant. Argu- 






















sistant Commissioner Moore follows: Continuity of |sided” there for a considerable time, he: cision of the examiner finally rejecting pile before said first mentioned pile becomes exhausted, held: Devoid of |}! ment commenced by Mr. E. H. Brown, 


This is an appeal op 
Nathan Rothman, from the decision of 
the examiner of interferences dismissing 
his notice of opposition to the registra- 
tion by the applicant, H. William & Co., 
of its trade mark comprising the words 


“Rough Rider” and a representation of | 


a cowboy mounted on a bucking horse, 
said mark being for play suits. 
The specifically stated reasons of ap- 
peal are: . . 
(1) That the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences has erred in holding that it ap- 
pears to be fairly established by the 
«testimony that the applicant had adopted 
rand continuously used its mark at least 
-as early as just prior: to the outbreak of 
the World .War or about the year 1914. 
(2) That the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences erred in holding that the opposer 
in his purchase from Irving Alsberg and 
Company, of registration No. 33285, did 
‘not come into possession of any part of 
‘the business of Irving Alsberg and Com- 
pany or the good will of this company 
and can derive no benefit from the earlier 
. use of the mark by Irving Alsberg and 
«Company and is restricted to his use 
of the mark during about the year 1919. 
‘ Opposition to Claims. 
.. The question before the office for de- 

cision is whether the applicant is entitled 
to the registration for which it has made 
application. 

The opposition is based upon alleged 
‘priority of adoption by the opposer of 
the mark in question on goods of the 
same descriptive properties. In support 
of the opposition the opposer sets up 
Registration No. 33285, August 1, 1899, 
in the name of Irving Alsberg & Co., 
and Registration No. 173337, Setember 
25, 1923, in the name of the opposer. 

The applicant in its application does 
not allege adoption and use of its mark 
earlier than January, 1916. 

The opposer alleges actual adoption 


and use of his mark on or about February} had not elapsed before he went to Man-| oath of 


20, 1919, but seeks to carry his title to 
said mark back to 1899 through an al- 
_Jeged contract entered into May 4, 1922 
(Opposer’s Exhibit B), between the op- 
poser and said Irving Alsberg & Co., in 


_which it was agreed that Nathan Roth- 


man (the opposer) should thereafter 
*have full and exclusive control of the 
Pacific Coast territory for the sale an 
distribution of clothing under the “Rough 
Rider” trade mark name, whether manu- 
factured by Irving Alsberg & Co., or 
by said Nathan Rothman, and that said 
Nathan Rothman might also sell and 
. distribute said “Rough Rider” clothing 
. wherever he might find a market for 
the same in any part of the United 
States. It was also agreed by the said 
Irving Alsberg & Co. that if satisfac- 


by the opposer,/ 





acquired a different one. f 
iresidence or domicile, it was stated, is 
not broken by an absence temporary in 
character no matter how prolonged. 


' Alien Held Entitled 


| To Citizenship 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
ickinson follows: 
The conclusion reached is that the ap- 
plicant should be admitted to citizenship. 

There is but one question to be an- 
swered in this case. We say this be- 
leause the Bureau of Naturalization 
\yvould recommend him as worthy of cit- 
jizenship were it not for the sole objec- 
| tion next mentioned. The Naturaliza- 
tion Act prescribes as a condition of cit- 
izenship that two citizens shall certify 
“that they have personally known the 
| applicant ‘to be (have been) a_resident 
iof the United States for a period of at 
least five years continuously” &e. It 
is made a further condigion that “it shall 
be made to appear to the Court,” pass- 
ling upon his application. that “he has 
jresided continuously within the United 
| States five years” &c. 7 

The applicant came to this country 
July 14, 1920, acquired a residence here 
'and formally declared his intention to 
make his residence here permanent. _So 
|far as intention enters into the question, 
this is unquestioned. He has, however, 
inot been physically within the United 
| States for five years continuously. The 
accepted explanation of this. is that he 
holds a position of responsibility with 
\the Baldwin Locomotive Works. His em- 
ployer has a large and important for- 
eign trade. To promote this, the appli- 
cant was sent abroad to Manchuria in 
connection with work there being done 
by his employer and was away for sev- 
eral years but wholly on this mission. 
| The full five years of his residence here | 




















churia nor have full five years elapsed | 
sinee his return. The question has hence | 
arisen whether he has continuously re- 
sided here for the statutory length of | 
time. 

There age several different words in | 
| our language which in common speech 
convey the like meaning. Among them | 
are “lives” and “resides” and phrases of | 
{the like import, such as “makes his | 
| home” and “has his domicile.” The idea, 
{meant to be conveyed by these and the | 
tlike words and phrases of common usage, 
\is clear enough but the meaning of the | 
|word “residence” or “domicile” when} 
}employed in a Statute is often provoca- | 
| tive of dispute. Statutes, defining the | 
right to the exercise of the elective! 
franchise, use the words “resides” and | 


There is no evidence 
finding could be made that he afterwards | 
acquired one elsewhere. ~ If he did, it 


never made that his “residence” or “‘dom- 
cile.” Stress has been justly laid upon! 
the use of the word “continuously.” Here | 
again we have the legal maxim that the 
continuity of residence or domicile is not} 
broken by an absence temporary in char- 
acter, no matter how prolonged. 





Every Case Stands 


Upon Its Own Merits 

This brings us again to the second 
thought of whether an interrupted phys- 
ical presence in the country affords the 
required test of opportunity to the vouch- 
ers to testify to qualifications. Of his 
qualifications to be admitted to citizen- 
ship his vouchers must first judge before 
they can testify, and the Court must 
finally judge before it is “persuaded.” 
This makes every case stand upon its 
own fact features and makes of no one 
case a ruling precedent. Here the vouch-! 
ers have supplied us with the required 
evidence, and the Court makes the find- 
ing “that it has been made to appear to 
the satisfaction of the Court that imme- 
diately preceding the date of his appli- | 
cation he has resided continuously within ; 
the United States for five years at least,” | 
and admitedly he has met all the other} 
conditions of admission to citizenship. | 
When differences in fact situations are| 
allowed for, the conclusion reached is in| 
accord with the rulings to which we have 
been referred, among which are the fol- 
lowing: | 

U. S. v. Cantini, 212 F. R. 925; U. S. 
v. Dick, 291 F. R. 420; U. S. v. Jorgen- 
son, 241 F, R. 413; In re Schneider, 164} 
F. R. 333; In re Reichenberg, 238 F. R.} 
859; U. S. v. Rockteschell, 208 F. R. 530; | 
U. S. v. Shanahan, 232 F. R. 169; U. || 


v. Bragg, 257 F. R. 588; In re Ginsberg, 








}243 U. S, 472; In re Johannesen, 225 


S. 227. | 
The applicant is admited to take the 
allegiance. 

September 26, 1928. i 


l 
Patent Is Granted | 
For Fabric Design| 


U. 








! 
Arrangements of Tufts Held to! 
Be Original and Ornamental. 





EX PARTE BoypD. APPEAL No. 55, Boarp 
OF APPEAL OF THE PATENT OFFICES 
6103 
Design Patent No. 76374 was issued 
September 25, 1928, to John S. Boyd for 
Textile Fabrics, on application No. 
18262, filed July 6, 1926. 


{said shelf being adapted to hold a pile! 


; through the slot and through the feed 


! shelf, 


jcomprising limiting a sliding movement 
jof the pile on the shelf by walls or the 
\like extending above the shelf whereby 


resistance to the feeding of the web by 


| purpose of said amendment being to cor- 


claims 1, 2, 3e@nd 4, which read: 

1. In a towel dispensing device for! 
continuous web towels a cabinet hav- 
ing a towel compartment in the upper 
portion, a towel feeding roll compart- 
ment in the lower portion, towel feed-/} 
ing rolls in said roll compartment, aj} 
shelf separating said compartments, a 
narrow slot at the edge of said shelf, | 





of folded toweling with the web folded | 
zigzag, said shelf being, in a direction | 


|at right angles to the said slot, slightly | 


larger than the pile of toweling it is de- | 
signed to support, walls for said towel | 
compartment extending upwardly from | 
the shelf, an opening ‘in the top of the | 
towel compartment and adapted to allow 
insertion of a pile of toweling whereby 
a web of toweling may be fed from the 
lower folds of the pile downwardly 


rolls and a renewal pile may be inserted 
through the opening in the top of the 
towel compartment. 

Toweling on Shelf. 

2. The mechanical method of dispens- 
ing toweling in a continuous web from 
a cabinet, comprising supporting a pile 
of toweling on a shelf, drawing the web! 
downwardly from the bottom of the pile 
through a slot in the shelf by feed roll-| 
ers, and passing part of the web out of 
the cabinet for use. 

3. The mechanical method of dispens- 
ing toweling from a cabinet, comprising 
supporting a pile of toweling in zigzag 
plies of the web of the toweling on a 
drawing the web downwardly 
from the bottom of the pile through 
feed rollers, and outside of the cabinet 
for use and attaching a renewal pile 
of toweling to the first mentioned pile 
before such pile becomes exhausted. 

4, The mechanical method of claim 5, 








such limiting of the pile and the weight 
of the pile on the lower plies forms a 


the feed rollers. 
References Are Cited. 

The references relied upon are: 
Shaughnessy, No. 1345262, June 29, 1920; 
O’Brien, No. 1514393, Nov. 4, 1921; Cas- 
tricum, No. 1415312, May 9, 1922; Hor- 
witt, No. 1503241, July 29, 1924; Corlett, 
No. 1222532, Apr. 10, 1917 and Carter, : 
No. 68043, Aug. 27, 1867. { 

The appellant has filed an amendment 
in which he proposes four claims in lieu 
of the finally rejected claims, the stated | 


rect the informalities pointed out by the | 


examiner and the examiner-in-chief. The | 






















patentable novelty in light of cited patents. Claims 6, 7 and 8, Patent 
1685395.—Ex parte Borroughs. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1990, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 
PATENTS: Designs: Arrangement of Tufts: Textile Fabric—A design 
for textile fabric of the corduroy or velvet type having a base fabric 
with pile interwoven or looped therein, the pile being arranged in separate 
tufts, and depending for its novelty upon the particular arrangement as to 
size, shape and position of the tufts, held: Patentable over a mechanical 
patent showing textile fabric with tufts so arranged as to give the effect of 
a checker board. Design Patent 76374.—Ex parte Boyd. (Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1990, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 
RADE MARKS: Right to Abandoned Mark: “Rough Rider.”—Where 
third party possessed trade mark “Rough Rider” in connection with its 
clothing business, and made an agreement purporting to transfer the trade 
mark, without selling the business, and both applicant and opposer were 
later in point of time to such third party, held: Neither applicant or opposer 
were entitled to registration of the mark, the case being the same as though 
such third party had abandoned the mark.—Rothman v. H. William & Co. 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1990, Col. 1 


(Volume III.) 
TRADE MARKS: Transfer of: “Rough Rider.”—Where the trade mark 
“Rough Rider” was transferred under agreement whereby the pur- 
chaser might sell and distribute “Rough Rider” clothing, but the “Rough 
Rider” clothing business and good will were not sold, held: Purchaser 
did not obtain a trade mark right, a trade mark not being assignable except 
it be along with the business and good will.—Rothman v. H. William & Co. 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1990, Col. 1 
(Volume III.) 


Old Methods Relied on as Anticipatory 
Of Process for Making Pectin Not Proven 


District Court Holds That Patents for Compound and Its 
Use for Making Jellies Are Infringed. 





DoucLAS PECTIN CoRPORATION v. AR-{ Barbed Wire Patent, 143 U. S. 275, 12 
mMouR & ComPANy. No. 219, CrrcuiT| S. bs 443, bs = L. oe ae 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND} Vv. Winona Harvester Works, lo -s. 

cam 286, 15 S. Ct. 118, 39 L. Ed. 153. 

, +t in this case held that ‘ In a case where almost any pectous 
witsees eauae os 1304166, cover- juice will gelatinize, if other conditions 
ing, respectively, a pectous extract are adequate, accurate ee aa 
made from apple pulp, and a method records oo Se a4 ee 
of making fruit jellies with the ex- those of Douglas shou Bae uced, 
tract, were valid and infringed. {When it is sought to defeat his patents. 
Pate »t 1235666 ulso was held to be Whether the pectous fluids of the prior 
Patent 1235 ee the de- | Uses met the tests of the patents in suit 

- infringed. The first part of the should not be left to memory. In the 
cision was printed in the issue Of | records of these large jelly manufac- 
October 9 and was continued in the turers, who have testified for the de- 
issue of October 10. The full text | fendant, surely some well-authenticated 
continues: 2 formula would have been produced, show- 
The defendant relied on proof of prior | ing oe pee —a- .. Doug- 
ses, rather than prior patents, to es- | /aS Invention, unless he had really con- 

tablish anticipation: and flack of inven-| tributed some new thing to the art. The 
tion, and we have discussed the prior | purchase by the defendant itself of more 
uses pointed out upon the argument, as | than 360,000 gallons of the Douglas pec- 


|Jr., for the petitioner, continued by Mr. 
; Chauncey I. Clark for the respondent in 
| No. 23, and by Mr. Howard M. Long 
;for the respondent in No. 22, and con- 
cluded by Mr. E. H. Brown, Jr., for the 
petitioners. . 
| No, 24, Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., ap- 
| pellant, v. Board of Public Utility Com- 
| missioners, et al.; and 

No. 24, Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., ap- 
pellant, v. Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners, et al. Argument commenced 
by Mr. Duane E. Minard for the appel- 
‘ lants. ; 

Adjourned until October 11 at 12 
o’clock when the day call will be: Nos, 
24' (and 54), 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 38, 39, 
40, and 41. 














bohydrate, such as maltose, or dextrose, 
which do not combine with the tannis 
of the fruit to form a precipitate. The 
liquor thus treated may be filtered, for 
the purpose of completing the clarifica- 
tion, and thereafter evaporated, to form 
a syrup of any desired viscosity, without 
any tendency being exhibited to form a 
precipitate’’ Patent, p. 1, line 86. 

The specification goes on to describe 
the manner of treatment of the weak 
pectous liquor, using malt diastase as 
an example: 

“By way of example, in case malt ex- 
tract is used for conversion, take 100 
pounds of fairly clear liquor as it comes 
from the filter press, and cool to a tem- 
perature of about 135 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Diffuse in this quantity of liquor 
the cold water extract from 1 pound 
powdered barley malt, or its equivalent 
in crushed green malt extract, and allow 
the reaction to proceed until a sample of 
the liquor after being filtered (bright) 
'no longer gives a blue or purple reaction 
| when tested with iodin solution, when 
only a red or yellow color reaction is 
obtained by this test, the soluble starch 
has been converted. This conversion may 
be accomplished in one or two hours,” 
Page 2, line 5. 

A representative claim reads as fol< 
lows: 

: “6, A pectous compound, from which 
|the dissolved natural starch has been 
| removed by its conversion into sugar by 
the action of a suitable diastatic enzym.” 
| Various other claims for a pectous con- 
centrated compound, as well as for the 
process of producing it, are also made. 

The trial judge held the patent valid 
and infringed. There is no proof that 
janyone prior to Douglas used his method 
|of eliminating starch from pectin so as 
{to clarify the product, and there can be 
| no question about defendant’s infringe- 





| 





} 
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tory arrangements could be made at a! Mr. Harry Radzinsky and Mr. John | Xe™mer 3S authorized to enter said well as some others, at tedious length, | tin during the five years before it began | ment immerman said 


“later date they would sell and transfer 
to said Nathan Rothman their entire 
~ “Rough Rider” Clothing business and the 
, good will connected therewith for ali 
parts of the United States. 
Exhibit Is Produced. 

The record also shows (Opposer’s 
Exhibit A) that on May 16, 1922, 
and in consideration of One Hun- 

dred Dollars, Irving Alsberg  trans- 
..ferred to Nathan Rothman and his as- 
signs all of his “right and title in and 
to the copyrighted trade mark of 
»-Rough Rider.” 
It does not appear of record that Irv- 
_ing Alsberg & Co. ever sold and trans- 
ferred to the opposer their entire “Rough 
_Rider” Clothing business and good will. 
The right to a trade mark cannot be 
“assigned except as an incident to the 
" sale of the business and good will in con- 
nection with which it has been used or as 
“an incident to the sale of the premises 
“where the article has been made and has 
acquired a special reputation in con- 
nection with such place, and it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the opposer ac- 
» quired no trade-mark right to the mark 
“Rough Rider” by the above related 
transactions except the right to use that 
Mark as against Irving Alsberg & Co. 
, (Dietz v. Horton Mfg. Co., 170 F. R. 
865; The Fries & Fries Company v. The 
. Excel Company, Inc., 361 O. G. 661; 16 
~F. R. (2d) 542; 57 App. D. C. 46; 1927 
C. D. 143.) 
Evidence of Record. 
It appears to be admitted by the 
“parties and is established by the evi- 
dence of record that Irving Alsberg & 
«Co. possessed the legal title to the trade 
“mark in question when it was adopted 
=by them, and that by the attempted con- 
veyance of said mark to the opposer for 
a valuable consideration, said company 
relinquished all title to and abandoned 
said mark. 

It-has not been questioned on this ap- 
peal but what the applicant’s mark is 
confusingly similar to the Irving Als- 
berg & Co.’s mark and that the goods are 
of the same descriptive properties, The 
clothing, according to the record, was 
known as the rough rider clothing. In 
composite marks of the character dis- 
closed by the applicant the words con- 
stitute the dominant characteristic (Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation v. Halferty, 
$20 O. G. 700; 54 D. C. 88; 295 F. R. 

229; 1924 C. D. 225). The applicant’s 
- pictorial illustration is that usually em- 
' ployed in representing a rough rider. 

words and the pictorial representa- 
tion have the same meaning. 

To this state of facts the decision of 


. 


“residence” in much the same sense as | 
the Naturalization Laws. 

A primary and essential element is 
| intention, but it is an intention which | 
must have something more substantial 
than a mere vocal existence or an exist- 
ence in the mind. It is a carried out in- 
tention evidenced by acts. Etymologi- | 
| cally, residence carries with it the squat- | 
| ter thought. It is where a man “sits | 
down” with the thought of remaining. | 
The terminology of the law prefers the | 
|use of the word domicile. Residence and | 
| domicile are, however, not quite synon- | 
ymous. Residence is. sometimes dis- 
tinguished into residence and _ legal 
residence. | 

The latter is pretty nearly the equiv- 
jalent of domicile. Our inquiry is di- 
rected not to what the lexicographers | 
tell us but into what Congress meant | 
by the requirement of a five years’ resi- 
|dence. This we think is sufficiently clear. 
The word was chosen to present two 
| thoughts, or one in a double aspect. First 
; the applicant must have such a residence 
jas will evidence his purpose to cast in| 
‘his lot with us; secondly, such a length 
of residence as to afford opportunity for 
his prospective fellow citizens to be per- 
suaded of his desirability as a citizen. | 
The first thought is fully met in the facts 
of this case. 

The real question is whether the in- 

















E. Lind for the applicant. amendment. 





terruption in his physical sojourn here 
was so great as to defeat the secondary 
purpose of the choice by Congress of 
the phrase employed. The words chosen 








the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in Justin Seubert, Inc., v. A. 
Santaella & Comnany (166 O. G. 987; 
36 App. D. C. 447; 1911 C. D. 341) is 
applicable and controlling. In that case 
it was stated: 

It follows that where the trespasser 
had knowledge of the prior owner’s use, 
or where there were two trespassers at 
the time of abandonment, neither could 
acquire a property right in the mark. 
If two or more persons are using the 
mark at the time of abandonment, with 
or without knowledge of its prior use, 
neither would be prior to the other in 
point of time, since no one could in any 
event date priority of use beyond the 
time when the prior owner surrendered 
title by the act of abandonment. 

In view of the above it must be held 
that the applicant is not entitled to the 
registration for which it has made ap- 
plication, 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is reversed, 

October 3, 1928, 


ee | 


A design for a textile fabric of the 
corduroy or velvet type having a base 
fabric with pile interwoven or looped 
therein, the pile being arranged in the 
form of separate tufts, and depending 
for its novelty upon the particular ar- 
rangement as to size, shape and position 
of the tufts, was held patentable. 

Position of Tufts in Issue. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Com- 
missioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief 
Henry and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection 
of the claim for a design in textiles. 

The reference is mechanical patent to 
Boyd, No. 1484292, February 19, 1924. 

The fabric involved is of the corduroy 
or velvet type having a base fabric with 
pile interwoven or looped therein. The 
ple is arranged in form of separate 
tufts and the particular arrangement as 
to size, shape, and position of the tufts 
constitutes the issue here involved. 

The reference shows regular-sized 
rectangular tufts standing in spaced re- 
lation in both horizontal and vertical 
rows. The tufts of each row being out 
of line or staggered with relation to 
the tufts of the adjacent row as ob- 
served in either direction. This forms 
two secondary rows respectively at an 
angle to the first two rows. 

These secondary rows are very distinct 
and tend to attract the eye as rows 
equally, or more readily than the first 
two rows, similarly to the effect of a 
checker board on the eye. Applicant 
regards these rows, of the reference 
especially the secondary or diagonal ones 
as being monotoneus and hence objec- 
tionable, and urges that the present de- 
sign avoids this. 

Design Held to Be Original. 

It is obvious on comparison of the two 
that this is a fact. The design shown 
in the drawing of this application clearly 
lacks the checker board effect of diagonal 
lines. It is considered to present a more 
pleasing appearance by reason of avoid- 
ing that effect and in its appearance in 
general. 

Due consideration has been given to 
the fact that the reference shows rectan- 
gular tufts on a base fabric but the 
arrangement of the tufts shown in the 
application is quite different, both in 
position and in the relative area of the 
base fabric covered by the tufts. 

This specific design is considered to be 
sufficiently new, original, and ornamental 
over the patent to Boyd, cited te support 
a design patent. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 





The proposed substitute claims are 
slightly more specific than the appealed | 
claims, and read as follows: 

5. In a towel dispensing device, a cab- | 
inet having a towel compartment in its 
upper portion and a feeding roll com- | 
| partment in its lower portion, a shelf | 
st said compartments and 
adapted to hold a supply of toweling, | 
|said cabinet having an upper opening | 
to permit a portion of said toweling to | 
pass therethrough to be exposed for use, 
and a lower opening to permit the used 
toweling to pass back into the cabinet, 
a feeding roll disposed between said 
towel compartment and said upper open- 
ing to be actuated by the movement of | 
jthe toweling thereover, anda second roll | 
adapted to be actuated by said first men- | 
‘tioned roll and operative to retract the | 
used toweling back into the cabinet. 

Claims More Specific. 

6. A method of dispensing continuous 
web toweling from a cabinet, compris- 
ing supporting a pile of the toweling in! 
zigzag plies within said cabinet, with- | 
drawing portions of said toweling from | 
jthe bottom of the pile, exposing a lim- 
ited length thereof for use, retracting 
the used portion of the toweling into the | 
cabinet, and attaching an additional pile 
of toweling to the rear end of the first 
mentioned pile before said first men- 
tioned pile becomes exhausted. 

7. A method of dispensing continuous 
web toweling, comprising supplying an 
enclosed pile of the toweling in zigzag 
plies, withdrawing a portion of said 
toweling from the botton of the pile and 
exposing the same for use, and attach- 
ing an additional pile of toweling to the 
first mentioned pile before said first- 
mentioned pile becomes exhausted, 

8. A method of dispensing continuous 
web toweling, comprising forming an 
enclosed pile of the toweling in zigzag 
plies, the rear end of said toweling being 
at the top of ‘said pile, withdrawing a 
portion of said toweling from the bottom 
of the pile and exposing the same for use 
while simultaneously retracting a used 
portion of the toweling from an exposed 
to an unexposed position, and attaching 
an additional pile of toweling to said rear 
end before said first-mentioned pile be- 
comes exhausted, 

The examiner reports informally that 
claim 5 of those proposed appears to be 
allowable. 

Invention Held Lacking. 

Claims 6, 7 and 8 are drawn to an al- 
leged method of dispensing web toweling. 
The only difference defined by the method 
claims over the methods usually prac- 
ticed, as illustrated by the cited patents, 
consist in withdrawing said toweling 

















because it is upon these, if upon any- 
thing in its defense, that the. defendant 
could hope to win. The case is not sim- 
ple or entirely free irom doubt, particu- 
larly in view of the findings as to the 
prior uses of the experienced trial judge. 
But the situation w: have had to deal 
with shows the soundness of the rule, 
which requires a very high degree of 
proof in order to establish anticipation 
of a patent by a prior use. Here the 
defendant hat: not offered a particle of 
written evidence to establish the uses it 
relies on. Most of them are very old. 


They deal with a process in which mat- 
ters of slight detail, such as the degree 
of concentration of the pectin, the pro- 
portion of sugar, and the time of boiling 
are of critical importance, and might 
make all the difference between the old 
practices and the new invention. Slight 
variances, due to imperfect recollection 
of “old, forgotten, far-off things,” and 
the exaggeration so often seen among 
honest witnesses, induced by their in- 
terest or feeling of loyalty, ought not to 
be allowed to overthrow a patent that 
has been followed by so much commercial 
success in a field where no approxima- 
tion to its teaching can be found among 
prior patents or publications. The 








from the bottom of a pile, and in attach- 
ing an additional pile of toweling to the 
rear end of the first mentioned pile be- 
fore it has become exhausted. 

There is clearly no invention in with- 
drawing the toweling from the bottom of 
a pile instead of from the top. In fact, it 
is believed that difficulty would be en- 
countered in practicing the claimed 
method. Of course by withdrawing the 
toweling from the bottom of the pile, the 
additional pile may be made easily at- 
tached to the toweling of the pile nearing 
exhauston, but it is believed that the 
proposed method of handling the towel- 
ing, even assuming it to be more easily 
practiced than the methods previously 
employed, would be obvious and unin- 
ventive in the light of the cited patents. 
Horwitt shows it to be old to withdraw 
toweling from the bottom of the pile and 
Corlett shows it to be old to feed from 
a pile of folding toweling. No invention 
was involved in feeding from the bottom 
of Corlett’s pile in view of Horwitt. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 

Proposed claim 5 appears to define a 
novel combination and may be allowed 
in the absence of more pertinent art. 

Proposed claims 6, 7 and 8 are re- 
garded as devoid of patentability for the 
reasons above stated, 


\to infringe by adopting the Douglas}. “We did not begin to use an enzym 


| processes is alone strong proof of in- 
| vention. 


Purchase by Defendant 
|Is Proof of Invention 


Zimmerman, defendant’s chemist, sig- 
nificantly remarked: 


“The Douglas product was an entirely 
new product to me at that time. I did 
not appreciate at that time the fact that 
by the use of this concentrated pectin 
the time of boiling or cooking fruits and 
the fruit juice and the manufacture of 

| jellies and jams would be materially re- 
' duced, saving the flavor and aroma of 
the fruit.” Record, folio 2211. 


Even taking the prior use depositions 
| as they stand, they contain but little evi- 
: dence of a concentrated pectin for gen- 
; eral use in making jellies from divers 
i fruits. Most of the testimony relates to 

obtaining pectous fluid from apple 
| pomace, boiling it down, and storing it 
| for future use in making apple jelly. 


| If sufficiently boiled, it will gelatinize 
| itself, when sugar is added, because it 
contains a sufficient residue of fruit acid, 
| in spite of the elimination of much of 
the juice when the apples were first 
‘ pressed. 

pectin to a point where it could be used 
with the juices of any fruit to gelatinize 
the mixture of these juices and sugar 
was first clearly taught by Douglas. 

We hold patents Nos. 1082682 and 
1304166 valid and infringed. 

The last patent for consideration is 
No. 1235666, embracing the invention of 
Douglas to remove from pectin the 
natural dissolved starch. After describ- 
|ing his process for making a concentrated 
pectin he says: 

“* * * T have found that the starch 
content in the concertrated liquid pos- 
sesses an apparent affinity for the tannin 
constituents of the ‘ruit, after the solu- 
tion has been allowed to stand for any 
considerable period of time, which pro- 
| duces a cloudiness or turbidity in such 
i: solution. Many clear jellies are made 


ifor the market, consisting of fruit-fla- 
! vored syrup, and in the manufacture of 
| such jellies the bulky starch precipitate, 
| described above, might be objectionable 
in the higher grades of products, owing 
to the somewhat imperfect solubility of 
such discolored starch elements. The lat- 
ter may be removed from the pectous 
extract, and the method which I prefer- 
ably employ for accomplishing this ob- 
| ject consists in treating the weak pectous 
liquor with a suitable starch-converting 
enzym, such as malt diastase, in such a 
manner that the starch content in the 
t liquor is converted into a sugar, or car- 








The process of concentrating | 


|from the start. The material was not 
on the market for a very long time be- 
fore we had some difficultie~ in our equip- 
ment in handling the pectin, which neces- 
sitated our going to a diastatic enzym. It 
would be about the spring of 1922, if I 
recollect correctly.” 

But it is earnestly contended that the 
{patent lacks invention because it was 
known that apples contained starch, that 
the presence of starch might be deter- 
mined by the iodin test, and that malt 
| diastase would convert starch into sugar. 
| eomeeniion Not Precluded 
| By Facts Presented 
| All these things seem to be true, but 
| they do not preclude invention in this 
;case. If Douglas is to be believed, he 
{spent much time in dealing with the 
| problem of the brown precipitate which 
; developed in his pectjn concentrate. He 
suspected the presence of starch and tan- 
nin. He tried to convert the starch by 
hydrochloric acid. That converted the 
starch, but also destroyed the gelatiniz- 
ing properties of the pectous fluid. He 
then tried to get rid of the tannin by let- 
ting the juice stand in cotton, with the 
idea that cotton would absorb it, but 
without success. He then tried diastase 
on the peetous fluid before it was con- 
centrated and at a time when there was 
no precipitation, and after concentration 
ithe pectin never became cloudy. 

Now, it is said that Douglas should 
have known all this from the state of 
the art, and ought to have done what 
he last did in the beginning. But Dr, 
Charles A. Brown, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and defendant’s 
witness, said: ' 

“I am not able to say what the effect 
would be of boiling with acid, referring 
to a solution obtained by boiling apple 
pomace with water and acid. I know, of 
course, what the effect would be on boil- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Cooperation of Workers and Employers 


Encouraged by Leaders of Union Labor 


icy, Says Department of Labor. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Lone were necessary in. the production of 


war materials. ; ~ 

Shop committees were established in 
a great many plants, though in many of 
these the trade-union was not a factor, 
nonunion as well as union plants having 
adopted the idea. The value of the vol- 
untary cooperation of the employes and 
of their good will received widespread 

ecognition. 
: Much of this spirit disappeared after 
the cessation of the war, due partly to 
,the industrial depression, partly to the 
reaction from the war-time tension, and 
partly to the wave of antiunion and 
open-shop activities that swept over the 

ie 

oa wise cases, however, cooperative 
efforts continued, while what is probably 
the best-known of all 
schemes, the so-called 


was inaugurated after the close of the 


; “1i o! 
war. It had been conceived much earlier! 


i itions might 
but it was felt that war condi 
militate against the success of the plan 


- Entrance Rates Rise 


For Unskilled Labor 


Average in 13 Industries Is 
Shown to Be 44.9 Cents 
Per Hour. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of securing comparable data as 


the way 
OES wees rates for common labor, the 
~ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined 
these statistics to entrance rates alone. 

This survey is limited to 13 important 
industries, which require considerable 
numbers of common laborers. Some es- 
tablishments have reported two rates— 
for example, one for the 10-hour day and 


one for the 8-hour day, or one for white | 


and one for colored or Mexican workers; 
these distinctions have not been main- 
tained in the tabulated data, although it 
is apparent that the lowest rates are 
shown for those geographic divisions 
where there are large numbers of col- 
ored or Mexican workers, while the 
highest rates are shown for localities 
when an eight-hour day 1s more or less 
nt. ; ; 
TSS industcles included in this survey 
and the number of common laborers em- 
ployed at entrance rates In the — 
ments reporting in each specified indus- 
try, on July 1, 1928, are as follows: . ae 
. Automobiles ay 
Brick, tile and terra cotta .. pind 
Cement 67 
Electrical machinery, 
supplies . 
Foundry and 
Tron and steel 
Leather ae 
Lumber (siwmills) . 
Paper and pulp . 
Petroleum fefining 
Slaughtering and mea 
Public utilities .. 
General contracting: 


appartaus and 
pbacd ain. .. 2,856 
‘machine shop products 9,084 
machin Pay 
3,503 
. 12,813 
8,749 
.. 4,045 
. 11,935 
. 16,167 
. 41,845 


Tote 2. .s.+5.-> ' ‘aside ocala > 0 eee 
The number of common laborers em- 
ployed at entrance rates in the estab- 
lishments reporting in each of the nine 
geographic divisions of the United 
States on July 1, is 
New England . re 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central ..---+++> ree 
“South Atlantic 
Kast South Central ...-++++e+- 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


8,508 


Total . eR eats ...157,673 
The weighted average hourly common- 


labor entrance rate for the several in- | 


dustries combined, on July 1, 1928, was 
44.9 cents. The general-contracting in- 
dustry reported the highest rate, $1.12%, 
in the Middle Atlantic division, while 
fhe lowest rate, 16 cents, was paid in the 
sawmill industry, in the South Atlantic 
ivision. 
one highest average rate per hour for 
any industry, 
automobile industry, 


cents in general contracting, 46 cents in 


electrical machinery, and 45.4 cents in | 


petroleum refining; the lowest average 
rate, 31.7 cents, appears in the sawmill 
industry. q ; 
The highest average rate in the nine 
geographic divisions, 51.6 cents, appears 
in the East North Central division. The 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Pa- 
cific divisions show average rates rang- 
ing between 46.9 certs and 48.2 cents. 
The lowest average rate, 26 cents, ap- 
pears in the East South Central division. 
The weighted average entrance rates 
r hour for all industries represented 
in this study, including general contract- 
ing, have been as follows: July 1, 1926, 
42.8 cents; October 1, 1926, 43.4 cents; 
January 1, 1927, 43.2 cents; July 1, 1927, 


42.6 cents; January 1, 1928, 43 cents; | 


July 1, 1928, 44.9 cents. 4 
_ Omitting data for general contracting, 
which industry was first included in these 
compilations on July 1, 1926, average 
entrance rates per hour for the periods 
studied have been: January 1, 1926, 40.2 
cents; April 1, 1926, 40.5 cents; July 1, 
1926, 40.9 cents; October 1, 1926, 40.9 
cents; January 1, 1927, 41 cents; July 
1, 1927, 40.4 cents; January 1, 1928, 
‘41.1 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.1 cents. 

The rather pronounced increase in the 
average rate for July 1, 1928, as com- 
“pared with average rates for previous 
periods, is due to the great activities of 
certain very large plants during the last 
4ew months. These plants have high 
entrance rates, and recent activities have 
hecessitated the taking on of vast num- 
bers of common laborers. 

The table following shows, for each 
industry included, the high, low, and 


cooperative | 
“B, & O. plan,”| 


57.2 cents, appears in the | 
followed by 47.4) 


| 
Recognition of Interdependence Marks Present-Day Pol- | 


and the putting into actual practice was 
therefore postponed. | 


| 
The new spirit has manifested itself | 
in different ways and along various lines. | 
Today there are instances in which unions 
{and management are cooperating to im-| 
prove the operating efficiency of the plant | 
or the industry; to introduce new methods | 
or machinery or to improve the old ones; 
to reduce operating costs by eliminating | 
wastes, introducing economies, etc.; to 
|improve the quality of work produced; | 
to bring up the total production; to raise 
the general level of sanitation and safety ! 
|in the plant; and to increase the skill) 
and efficiency of the workers. 


In these and other ways employers | 
and workers are demonstrating what can | 
be done when the welfare of the industry 
is the first concern. | 

It is not true, of course, that all that | 
‘is being accomplished through coopera- 
tive effort is done for purely altruistic 
reasons. Each party expects to benefit | 
by the cooperative arrangement. | 

The employer expects greater returns | 
through the increased economy of pro-| 
duction, the greater output, the reduc-| 
tion of amount of imperfect work, etc. | 
The union expects, by demonstrating the 
increased value of the services rendered 
by its members, to gain for them in-| 
creases in wage rates, 

But the great accomplishment of union- | 
management cooperation is the change of | 
mental attitude thus brought about and} 
the fact that the results are secured by | 
mutual effort instead of by antagonism, | 
through peace instead of war. i 
| As early as 1925, President William 
iGreen of the American Federation of 
i Labor emphasized in an address the 
“fixed and irrevocable” interdependence 
of capital and labor, and expressed the 
opinion that complet: success was “at- 
tainable only through understanding and | 
cooperation.” ! 


| 


Collective Bargaining 
As Way to Understanding 


Although recognizing that there were! 
many in the ranks both of capital and} 
labor who were not in accord with him ' 
| in the matter, he stated the general posi- | 
tion of labor as follows: | 

“Tt is to these problems of industrial , 
| cooperation and understanding that mod- 
ern trade-unionism is addressing itself. 
We do not believe our common problems 
are impossible of solution nor do we be- 
lieve the obstacles to be met are in- 
| surmountable. 
| “As evidence of our faith we refuse 

to accept the oft-expounded theory that 
| the differences between capital and labor, 
, between employer anc employes, are ir- 
| reconcilable. * * * I do not mean by this 

that the time will come when there will 
‘be no controversy between employers 
;and employes over what constitutes a 
{just and equitable division of the wealth 
‘which their joint efforts create. Such 
,@ difference of opinion manifests itself 
:in all forms of human activity where 
| men barter, buy, and sell. 

| “Understanding and agreement upon 
| this controversial subject can with few 
exceptions be reached through the proc- 
less of collective bargaining. Particu- 
larly is this true where both sides ap- 
proach consideration of the disputed 
; question with patience, frankness, and a: 
| Spirit of justice and fair dealing, as be- 
| tween man and man, * * * 

| “A spirit and purpose to follow the 
right and to do the right, to take no un- | 
| fair advantage, to practice no trickery 
| or deceit, to neither threaten nor coerce, 
should govern the representatives of em- | 
ployers and employes in all wage nego- 
tiations and conferences. Through such 
a reciprocal relationship the common 
problems of industry can be solved, effi- 
; ciently in service promoted, and econo-| 
mies in production introduced. 

“The practical operation of such a| 
| Plan of understanding must necessarily 
be based upon the presumption that em- | 
ployers and employes are no longer in- 
spired by hate, malice, and enmity to- 
j Ward each other. Instead, the antag- | 

onistic and hostile attitude, so charac- | 
teristic of the old order in industry, | 
must be supplanted by a friendly rela- | 
| tionship and a sense of obligation and | 
responsibility. This is the newer con-| 
cept of modern trade-unionism.” 

And again, at labor’s conference on| 
the elimination of waste, held in May, | 
1927, he said: | 

“Time and experience have developed 
a@ new conception of the vital problems | 
which affect industry. Pur viewpoint | 
and understanding of the effect of indus- 
trial processes upon the welfare of all| 
associated with industry have undergone | 
almost revolutionary change. j 

“We now find that the line of sepa- 
ration can not be drawn between any 
group or groups either interested in or 
connected with the producing forces of | 
industry. There is no point which can 
be definitely fixed where the interest of 
one group begins or ends. The inter- 
ests of all are so inextricably woven 
together as to. preciude a diversion of 
effort or objective. : 

One group can _ not permanently | 
prosper at the expense of the other, nor | 
is any one group immune from the evil | 
consequences of uneconomic industrial 
operation. Industry is made profitable 
and the rewards of industrial efforts are | 
increased In proportion to the coopera- | 
tion established between employers, em- | 
ployes, and management.” \ 

In a speech made during the course of | 
|a “management week” held in Philadel- 
|phia, James Maurer, president of the| 
| Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
\Jast"te organized labor that it must ad- 
just itself to new conditions, bearing in 
mind that “modern business is based upon 
scientific analysis.” 

“The old methods have passed; the’ 
engineer has arrived. Are we in close 
touch with the men who make intensive | 
studies of business problems? Have we 
established research bureaus? 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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were more carefully analyzed.” 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organfzation has 
T never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related. activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroed. 

CALVIN COOLIJGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Research on Problems of Domestic Business 
Conducted to Improve System of Distribution 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


Twenty-First Article—Domestic Research for American Business. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By Gorton James, 


Chief, Domestic Commerce Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


STABLISHED as a separate unit in July, 1923, 
to make pertinent existing information readily 
available to the American business man and to 
supplement it where necessary, the Domestic 

Commerce Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has gradually broadened its activ- 
ities within those general lines. It fills an increasingly 
important place in the industrial and commercial 
economy of the United States. Today this branch of 
the Bureau’s activity is taking a leading part in the 
business research work of the country. 


That the primary object of the Division has not 
been lost sight of in this expansion of its functions is 
attested by the rapid increase in the number of re- 
quests for information handled by the Special In- 
quiries Section. During the first seven months of 1928, 
5,107 inquiries were answered, as compared with 2,881 
during the corresponding period in 1927. This section 
replies to all inquiries on domestic commerce requiring 
special research. 


The information necessary for answering these 
technical questions comes from a wide variety of 
sources both Governmental and non-Governmental. The 
Division attempts to act as a clearing house for busi- 
ness information available from all branches of the 
Government. In addition to the comprehensive files 
built up over the last five years, the Division calls upon 
the commodity and technical divisions of the Bureau 
and upon other Departments, Bureaus, or divisions of 
the Government for special information to meet the 
needs of its inquirers. 

* * 

MAY of the Division’s present functions were under- 

taken to fill in gaps discovered in the statistical 
and information backgrounds of business. The studies, 
for example, which culminated in the publication, in 
February, 1927, of “Retail Store Problems” were de- 
signed to meet specific needs brought to light in the 
search for information for retail merchants. 


Attention is devoted chiefly to the problems of mar- 
keting and distribution because the need for assistance 
along this line is believed to be greater than in the case 
of production. Information with regard to methods 
of distribution, commodity preference, and general data 
are extremely important to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of a large variety of products. 

ca od * 


The keynote of the Division’s work is the service 
of American business, large and small. Its activities 
are guided by an advisory committee of 14 business 
executives representing many industries and interests. 


In general, investigations are undertaken tentatively 
at first and only expanded into major activities of the 
Division whew the public reaction indicates that there 
is demand for their results, Thus, further investiga- 
tions of commodity movements in various sections of 
the country, in which transportation interests are co- 
operating, will depend somewhat upon the reception 
accorded the forthcoming publications on “The External 
Trade of New England” and “The Transcontinental and 
Intercoastal Trade of the Pacific Southwest.” 

* ak * 


TUDIES are usually undertaken at the direct request 

of business interests. The national retail credit 
survey, launched in May, 1928, was urged by the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, which is cooperating 
in the work. The questionnaire method is used, and 
the study has been split into two parts, one from the 
point of view of retail merchants and the other from 
that of consumers. 


The Domestic Commerce Division maintains con- 
tacts with commercial and industrial interests, largely 
through trade associations. A-volume on “Trade Asso- 
ciation Activities” appeared in 1927, containing detailed 
information regarding the structure and methods of 
such associations, their research! activities, and their 
efforts at simplification and standardization and in the 
promotion of commercial arbitration. 


The seventh biennial directory of commercial and 
industrial organizations is being prepared. Its scope 
has been broadened to include technical organizations 
and some professional associations whose activities in- 
clude fields close to commerce. 

. 2s ® 


The largest single undertaking upon which the Divi- 
sion has embarked is the national commercial survey 
program in which the entire country is to be studied 
section by section, with reference to all factors af- 
fecting commerce; for instance, topography, popula- 
tion, labor conditions and income, agriculture and the 
extractive industries, manufacturing, trade, transporta- 
tion, and finance, with special emphasis on wholesaling, 
retailing, and commodity distribution. The results of 
the survey of the Southeast, the first of the nine areas 
of the United States to be taken up, were published in 
December, 1927. 


The New England survey, which, in its final form, 
will appear in three volumes, will include the industrial 
and commercial structure of the region and a market 
data handbook, giving detailed statistics on the basis 
of towns as trading areas. Advance reprints will be 
issued as separate leaflets. The first of these reprints, 
“Retailing and the Consumer in New England,” will 


appear very shortly, followed by a section on the food 
supply and one on wholesale distribution and the 13 
major trade areas. The object of the advance reprints 
is to anticipate the appearance of the whole report, 
and also to make the separate sections available at 
low cost to those interested who might not require the 
entire set. 


The survey of the Pacific Southwest is under way, 
and the field work practically completed. Considerable 
preliminary work has been done on the Midwest Survey, 
and active field work on the Gulf Southwest area will 
start within a month. 


A study of trading areas throughout the country 
resulted in the publication in 1927 of the “Atlas of 
Wholesale Grocery Territories,” outlining by counties 
183 major trading areas. This “Atlas” has proved 
useful to other industries as well, and has been in 


increasing demand. 
* * * 


PERHAPS the most far-reaching in their immediate 

effects of all the Division’s activities are the whole- 
sale and retail distribution cost studies, in which sales 
agencies or groups of such agencies are analyzed in 
detail, with direct assignment of cost to each item 
handled. The practical value of functional analysis in 
the elimination of slow-moving stocks and determining 
the economical radius of distribution was convincingly 
demonstrated in the case of the wholesaie hardware 
an reported in “Analyzing Wholesale Distribution 

osts. 


The idea has been taken up by business men in all 
parts of the country and promises to bring about wide- 
spread changes in business methods. Since the publica- 
tion of that study in September, 1927, many requests 
have been received from trade organizations for simi- 
lar analyses in their respective fields. “The Wholesale 
Grocer’s Problem, Costs, Customers, and Commodities,” 
now in press, presents the results of a simiiar siudy. 


“Analyzing Retail Selling Costs,” which appeared 
in February of this year, has already had a distribu- 
tion of 18,000 copies. A study of retail grocery costs 
is being made, and a recently inaugurated study supple- 
mentary to the distribution cost studies deals with 
consumer demand with respect to groceries, with the 
aim of furnishing a guide to manufacturers and espe- 
cially to distributors in meeting that demand efficiently. 

x * * 


Part of the work of the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion relates especially to the problems of the small 
merchant and manufacturer. The attempt is to make 
available to these unorganized groups such of the Divi- 
sion’s findings as would be helpful to them. With this 
end in view, reports dealing with aids to small business 
are prepared from time to time and made available. 
Talks before associations and exhibits at meetings of 
various types also serve to bring such assistance to 
the attention of such business men. A publication of 
anticipated wide usefulness, entitled “Practical Aids to 
the Independent Merchant,” has just been made public. 


While the Domestic Commerce Division does not 
undertake work which business men, either individually 
or through their organizations, can do for themselves, 
it does in some instances attempt to secure facts which 
will assist an industry to diagnose its own difficulties 
such as the causes of overproduction and the factors at 
work to upset market conditions. It cooperates with 
local or trade associations in such studies. For instance, 
in the course of such analyses, obsolescence was found 
one of the causes of over-capacity, and a study is being 
made, in collaboration with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, of the age and condition of 
certain types of standard machines as found in typical 
industries. 

a * * 
THE Division is cooperating with the committee ap- 
pointed by Herbert Hoover in a study of the problem 
created by the products of prisons being sold in com- 
petition with the products of free labor. 


It is interested in the simplification of trade prac- 
tices and definition of trade terms, for greater business 
efficiency and to avoid friction. It makes no pronounce- 
ments as to the preferable practice or interpretation 
of terms, but aids in securing the consensus of opinion 


of the trade on moot points. 
* * * 


The third annual edition of “Market Research 
Agencies” is in preparation and will cover research 
carried on in 1927. This publication is intended to 
serve as a source book to research, public and private, 
in the field of market investigations, and aims at elimi- 
nating waste by avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
effort. The inclusion of some of the more important 
trade directories is an innovation this year. The popu- 
larity of the publication is evident from the sale of 
over 3,300 copies of the 1927 edition. 


Results of a study of “Advertising for Community 
Promotion” are embodied in a publication issued during 
the year. The report on this study describes the aims 
and accomplishments of community advertising cam- 
paigns throughout the United States, as determined 
by a questionnaire survey. 


The Domestic Commerce Division is steadily grow- 
ing in effectiveness and in importance to American in- 
dustry and trade. The further development of its ac- 
tivities will be in response to the demands of business 
and to meet specific needs as they develop. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 12, H. O. Smith, Chief of the 
Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will describe the dev-lop- 
ment and operation of the Goavernment’s aid 
to American automotive business in foreign 
markets. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


ment were more clearly understood and| whole program of the Amalgamated is 
to extend its organization and then to 


“Not because we manifest any partic- 
ular love for the employer, but princi- 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| eign languages, official documents 


' 

| Holmgren, Ephriam S., comp. Rules for ad- 
mission to the bar in the several states 
and territories of the United States in 
force April 1, 1927, together with the 
code of ethics adopted by the American 
bar association, annotated to cases in 
point, and list of law schools, compiled 
by E. S. Holmgren, librarian, West pub- 
lishing company. 14th ed. 206 p. St. 
Paul, Minn., West publishing com., 1927. 
28-21349 
International federation of master cotton 
spinners’ and manufacturers’ associations, 
International cotton mission to Colombia. 
Colombia, with special reference to cot- 
ton; being the report of the journey 
of the International cotton mission 
through the Republic of Colombia, by 
- With preface by His Excellency 
Pedro Nel Ospina, February-April, 1926. 
136 p. illus. Manchester, Eng., Inter- 
national federation of master cotton 
spinners’ & manufacturers’ associations, 
pref., 1927. 28-21360 
Japan. 
tion intellectuelle. 
aise concernant 

suivie d'une 


Bibliographie japon- 
l’historie nationale, 
| liste des principaux 
| ouvrages publies en 1924, 1925 et 1926 
| Commission nationale de cooperation in- 
tellectuelle du Japon. 28 p. Tokyo 
| Printed by Rengo printing co., 1927. 
28-21366 
Extra-classroom 
activities in elementary and secondary 
schools. 302 p. N. Y., Cromwell, 1928. 
28-21342 
| Knight, Edgar Wallace. Notes on education. 
64 p. Chapel Hill. 1927. 28-28201 
Koehler, Benjamin. Studies on the scutel- 
lum rot disease of corn by Benjamin 
| Koehler. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
! 
' 
' 


| Jordan, Riverda Harding. 


of Wisconsin, 1925. “Reprinted from 
Phytopathology, July, 1927, vol. xvii, no. 
449-471. illus. Lancaster, Pa., 
28-21334 
Kossel, Albrecht. The protamines and hi- 
| stones, by .. Translated from the 
} Original German manuscript by William 
Veale Thorpe. (Monographs on_ bio- 
chemistry). 107 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
|} 1928, 28-21203 
Larner, Edgar Thomas. Practical television, 
by E. T. Larner with a foreword by 
John L. Baird. 175 p. illus. London, 
| 3enn, 1928. , 28-21340 
| Levy, Louis C. History of the cooperative 
raisin industry of California. 46  p. 
Fresno, Calif., 1928. 28-21353 
| Low, Barbara. The unconscious in action; 
its influence upon education, by .. . 
With foreword by T. Percy Nunn. 266 
p. London, University of London press, 
1928. 28-21210 
| Lyman, Eugene William. ... The meaning 
of selfhood and faith in immortality. 
(The Ingersoll lecture, 1928). 47 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard university, 1928. 
28-21211 
the 


we.~. 
1927. 


McCardie, Sir Henry Alfred. The law, 
advocate, and the judge; a reading de- 
livered before the honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, May 19, 1927. 35 p. 
London, The Solicitors’ law stationery 
society, 1927. 28-21351 

| Mackaness, George. Inspirational teaching, 

a record of experimental work in the 

teaching of English, by ... with a fore- 

word by Alexander Mackie. 225 p. illus. 

Toronto, Dent, 1928. 28-21208 

meee. Douglas Crawford. The Pacific 





Army Orders 


| Maj. Lloyd A. Kefauver, Med. Corps, de- 
tailed as member of the Army Retiring 
Board, appointed to meet at Governors 
Island, N. Y. 

Warrant Officer Thomas J. Merney, Army 
| War College, Washington, D. C., retirement 
announced. 


from Mitchel Field, N. Y., to Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C., for treatment. 

Resignation of Second Lieut. Walter 
Young, Inf., of his commission as an offi- 
cer of the Army is accepted by the President. 

First Lieut. Alan D. Whittaker, jr., Coast 
Art., orders of September 15, revoked. 
| First Lieut. Julian B. Haddon, Air Corps, 
; from Selfridge Field, Mich., to Wright 

Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
| Assignment of Contract Surgeon Daniel 
| T. Roberts to duty at Camp Knox, Ky., 
‘is announced. 
| _ Second Lieut, Frederick Funston, jr., Inf., 
| detailed in Ai: Corps; from Presidio of San 

Francisco, Casif., to Brooks Field, Tex. 
Capt. Martin F. DuFremme, Med. Corps, 
'from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort 
Crook, Nebr. 

Maj. Rowland D. Wolfe, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Crook, Nebr., to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Capt. Edmund D. Russ, Q. M. C., to re- 
port to president of Army Retiring Board 
at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., for 
examination. 

First Lieut. Warren L. Whitten, Med. 
Corps, orders of October 5, amended; travel 
expenses chargeable to a different fund, 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Schuyler F. Heim, det. Rec. Ship, 
N. Y.; to Naval Observatory, Wash., D. C. 

Comdr. Frederic T. Van Auken, det. Navy 
Yard, Boston; to Inspr. of Nav. Aircraft, 
Keystone, Aircraft Corp, Bristol, Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alexander Macomb, det. 
Rec. Bks. Hampton Rds. Va.; to command 
U.S. S. Sturtevant, 

Lieut. James R. Harrison, det. 
Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Milwaukee; to U. S. 
S. Aroostook. 

Lieut. Douglass P. Johnson, ors, May 5, 
1928, modified. To V. T. Sqd. 2B Aircraft 
Sqds., Battle Fit. 

ieut. Franklin B. Kohrs, ors. April 18, 
1928, modified. To U.S. S. S-3. 

Lieut. John V. McElduff, ors. Sept. 15, 
1928, modified. To U. S. S. King. 

Lieut. Albert R. Myers, det. U. S. S. 
Arctic; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. William S. Priee, ors. June 21, 
1928, modified. To U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clyde M. Jenson, det, U. S. 
S. William Jones; to temp. duty Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ernest S. van Kleock, jr., 
det. U. S. S. Toucey; to temp. duty Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Leonard J. Dow, det. U. S. S. Sara- 





cola, Fla. 

Ens, Claude W. Haman, det. U. 
Sands; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


Commission nationale de coopera- | 


First Lieut. Solomon L. Van Meter, r., | 


Off. in | 


toga; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- | 


Ss. S.] 


typographical society and the California 
gold rush in 1849, a forgotten chapter 
in the history of typographical union- 
ism in America. 20 p. Chicago, TL, 
| Ludlow typograph co., 1928. 28-21363 
Nancy McClelland, inc, Wall-papers old and 
new, exclusive designs. 68 p. illus. WN. 
Y., Nancy McClelland, inc., 1928? 
28-15126 
| Netherlands (Kingdom, 1815- ) Laws, 
statutes, etc. Maritime code of the Neth- 
erlands (second book of the Netherlands 
Commercial code, as recently revised 
and operative from February 1, 1927). 
Translated into English by Dr. F. W. A. 
de Kock van. Leeuwen. 224 p. The 
Hague, Printers: Zuid-Hollandsche boek- 
en handelsdrukkerij, 1927. 28-21350 
| Newark museum association, Newark, N. J. 
The pheasants: a brief description of 
Anthony R. Kuser’s gift of three groups 
of pheasants, by Louise Connolly. 37 
p. Newark, .N. J., The Newark museum, 
1927, 28-21201 
Newlove, George Hillis. C. P. A, account- 
ing; theory, questions, and problems, 
by George Hillis Newlove ... 3d. ed., rév. 
and enl....4 v. ‘ashington, D. C., The 
White press company, 1928. 28-21355 
| Olliver, C. W. The A. C. commutator mo- 
tor. 281 p. illus. London, Chapman. & 
Hall, 1927. 28-21338 
Pentzer, Orrin Wesley. Hartsville college, 
Hartsville, Indiana, 1850-1897, by .. . 
with reminiscences by: David F. Sex- 
ton, Darius A. Mobley, E. A. Allen... 
and others. 48 p. Columbus, Ind., 0. 
W. Pentzer & son, 1928. 28-21343 
Pianelli, Comtesse Claire de. Scientific 
harmony, the music of life. 58 p. N. 
Y., The Grafton press, 1928. 28-21209 
Pinkham press, Boston. Old Deerfield, con- 
taining an appreciation of early New 
England as evidenced by the now stand- 
ing seventeenth century houses of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts; illustrated with re- 
productions of pencil sketches made from 
| the houses themselves. 24 leaves. Bos- 
ton, Pinkham press, 1928. 28-21233 
Rocheleau, William Francis. Transporta- 
tion... Rev. ed. (The Great American 
industries series). 312 p. Chicago, A. 
Flanagan company, 1928. 28-21356 
Russell, G. Oscar. The vowel, its physiolog. 
ical mechanism as shown by X-ray. 
353 p. illus. Columbus, Ohio state uni- 
versity press, 1928. 28-21200 
| Sellers, Sarah Pennock. David Sellers, 
Mary Pennock Sellers, by their daugh- 
ter, Sarah Pennock Sellers; written in 
1916, published in 1928. 155 p. illus. 
| Philadelphia, Press of Innes & sons, 
1928. 28-21234 
Shannon, John Raymond. Personal and so- 
cial traits requisite for high-grade teach- 
ing in secondary schools, by John Ray- 
mond Shannon. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—In- 
diana university, 1927). Terre Haute, 
Ind., State normal press, 1928. 28-21207 
| Shaver, Erwin L. Present-day trends in re- 
ligious education; lectures on the Earl 
foundation and other papers. 168 ‘p. 
Boston, The Pilgrim press, 1928. $= 
28-21206 
‘Smith, Alfred. A contribution to the study 
| of interrelations between the tempera- 
ture of the soil and of the atmosphere 
and a new type of thermometer for such 
study. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1925). 2 pt. 1 illus. Balti- 
more, 1927. 28-21335 
Smith, William Robert Lee. The story.of 
the Cherokees,... by... 229 p. Cleve- 
| land, Tenn., The Church of God pub. 
| house, 1928. 28-21232 
Victoria and Albert museum, South Ken- 
sington. Schreiber collection. Cat- 
alogue of English porcelain, earthén- 
ware, enamels and glass collected by 
; Charles Schreiber . .. and the Lady 
Charlotte Elizabeth Schreiber, and pre- 
sented to the museum in 1884. iv. Lon- 
don, Pub. under the authority of the 
Board of education, 1928. 28-15130 
Walker art galleries, Minneapolis. The 
Walker art galleries, Minneapolis, Mirin. 
Alphabetical list of artists with bio- 
graphical [!] sketches, title, size and 
brief description of paintings, comments. 
a brief outline of numerous other de- 
partments. R. H. Adams, curator... 174 
p. Minneapolis, 1927. 28-15098 
| Weeks, Angelina Louisa. A vocabulary in- 
| formation test. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1928. “Reprinted 
from Archives of psychology ... no. 
1 3G 28 Ie, Rep Sees 28-21213 
| Winchester, Mollie C. Oft-told tales of Lin- 
coln, by . . . drawings by Marguerite M. 
Jones. (Just right book). 190 p. illus. 
Chicago, A. Whitman and co., 1928. ' 
28-21230 





| Government Books 
| and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. . 


Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. (Valuation Reports) November, 

| 1927-March, 1928. Vol. 185. Price, $2.25, 
j (8-30656) 
| United States Census of Agriculture, 1925; 
| Summary Statistics, by States. Final 
Figures. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. Price, 20 cents. 28-26688 
| Radio Acoustic Position Finding. Special 
Publication No. 146. Issued by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Price, 
20 cents. 28-26689 
The Port of Portland, Maine. Port Series 
No 1 (Revised 1927), Prepared by the 
Board of Engineers for rivers and har- 
bors, War Department, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Operations, United 

States Shipping Board. Price, 35 cents. 
28-26690 
Schools for the Deaf, 1926-27. Bulletin 1928, 
No. 8, Bureau of Education. Price, 5 cents. 
| (E20-408) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, Part I, August, 1928. 
Issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce. Price, 10 cents. ° 
(14-21465) 
|The Agricultural Situation. A Brief Sum- 
| mary. of Economic Conditions. Issued 
{| monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Vol. 12, No, 10. Subscription 
price, 25 cents a year. (Agr, 26-1797) 
Internal Revenue News. Vol. 2, No. 4. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. (27-26746) 
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average common-labor entrance rates per | 
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“ . 
‘hour in the United States as a whole: Have we given thought to the eco- 


Low Wish Av ;nomics of business? Do we concern our- 

a ; “Ye; | selves with the cost i 

83 62.5 57.2/ wit or production of 

17.5 54.0 39.4 | materials? . 

25.0 56.0 37.2 » “Modern business throughout its wide | 
ramifications is a scientific problem and | 


The same thought was recently ex-|improve the economics of the industry, ; 
pressed by the Amalgamated Clothing; which it constantly studies.” graving is not the employer's alone, but 
Workers: | The president of the Upholsterers’ In-| one in which we are as concerned as he.” 

“Where it has long held power and terantional Union stated in his report to| The International Ladies’’ Garment 
wishes to retain Le organized labor has) the 1927 convention of that body: era -—— <e cmateng —— 
; begun to learn that it must accept an; « 3 acturers 0 eveland, as early as 1921, 
46.0 must be solved by the use of research el measure of industrial responsi-| 4. .¢an oe = much or. repeat | reached the conclusion, which they em-| 
35.0 gael ay Mealvais. : bility; that it must adjust its economic) ‘5.51 is one of Selah _ Seneratien »| bodied in their agreement, that: 

50.0 fan ee The rule of trial and error will not: policies to the needs of a changing in-| Matthew Wail, fourth vice president oe “Cooperation and mutual helpfulness | 
62.5 42.3) o'ng resuts in modern business prac-| dustry; and that it must discard MANY] s0- Amariagn Hederati € Labor and|#te the basis of right and progressive 
62.5 1.7 | tice, and organized labor must adopt new| restrictive practices that have proved in| sealants of the I — ti a Photo-| industrial relations, and that intimida- 
55.0 44.3 | Methods and adapt itself to ever-chang-|the long run more harmful than bene- c s’ Uni . — N00 |tion and coercion have no proper place 
62.0  45.4/ Ing conditions. ficial to its members.” ONES: ee Seenent in American industry.” 
ss Sometimes demands are made upon; This thought the union has carried] “Within our own industry we have| Qther unions which may not have ex- 
42.2 | management without critical analysis of| into practice. While the union still re-| shown there is no room for conflict be-| pressed themselves in words on the mat- 
oy ithe facts as to whether or not the in-| gards itself as “a fighting army, an active, tween employer and worker. Industrial|tey are nevertheless making practical 
*‘4\ dustry can pay more wages and work| participant in the industrial struggle,”| Conflict harms both. Both factors in in-| application of cooperative principles, as 
44.9 | tewer hours. it finds itself becoming “more and more|dustry benefit most when cooperating) wij] be shown. The present article makes 
eIncludes. street railway, gas works, The difficulties that ensue are often|involved in the engineering of the in-| With one another to the highest degree.| claims to inclusiveness, but merely pre- 
a ‘ water works and electric power and light the cause of strikes and misunderstand-| dustry.” “Qur purpose is not to harm the em-|sents instances of cooperation between 
q * “plants. #Includes building, highway, pub-|ings which are a clear waste—a waste} According to one economist who has| ployer and the industry. Our desire is| unions and managements which have 
ce works and railroad construction. that could be prevented if the human ele-| been a student of the needle trades, “the' to protect the employer and the industry.!come to the attention of the bureau, 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN 


Profitable Year 
For Livestock 
Enjoyed in 1927 


Prices Advanced from Unsat- | 
isfactory Levels of Mar- 
ket in Previous 
Season. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for products other than those from the | 
farm, the two years were on a parity. | 

“Industrial conditions for the year | 
were generally favorable for a good de- | 
mand for meats.” 

A disturbing factor in the livestock : 
situation in the early part of the year | 
was the dubious corn supply. 


The general summary of the review | ]} 
follows in full text: | 


For the livestock industry as a whole, 
1927 may be characterized as a favor- 
able year. 
come to producers, by apparent profits, 
or by the level of prices of all meat 
animals, the year was not quite as fa- 
vorable as 1926; but when measured in | 
terms of purchasing power or the ex- | 
change value of meat animals for prod- 
ucts other: than those from the farm, 
the two years were on a parity. 

Sheep continued in a position slightly 
better than a year earlier, and the ex- | 
tremely favorable aspects of the cattle | 
situation were largely balanced by the | 
unsatisfactory conditions in the swine 
industry. As a whole, the status of the 
livestock industry apparently ranked 
somewhat above the general level of 

“other agricultural enterprises. 

Total production of meats 

year as measured by total 


for the 
carcass | 


weights of livestock slaughtered under ||| 


Federal inspection was practically the 
same as in 1926. Beef and veal showed 
a reduction of 8 per cent, pork and lard 
increased 6 per cent, but lamb and mut- 
ton showed little change. 

With a reduction in pork exports and 
some increase in imports of all meats, | 
the total market supply of commercially 


produced meats for domestic consump- | | 
tion was slightly greater than in 1926. |]} 


An increased disappearance into domes- | 


tic consumptive channels of 9 per cent |}} 


for pork and lard and 1 per cent of lamb 
and mutton was largely offset by a re- 
duction of 7 per cent in beef and veal. 


Industrial Conditions Favorable. 

Industrial conditions for the year 
were generally favorable for a good de- | 
mand for meats. This was especially | 
true early in the year, but during the! 
second half business conditions slack- ! 
ened somewhat, and the reduced pur- | 
chasing power of consumers was 
flected in a weaker demand; this was | 
most noticeable for pork and lamb. 


Wholesale prices of beef, on the other | | 


hand, were rather high in .relation to | 


the beef supply, and the reverse situa- ||| 
tion was somewhat true of the relation |} 


between prices and the supply of pork, | 
making the situation rather unusual and ! 
hard to explain on the basis of supply 
and consumer demand. 


habits in line with the contrasting sharp | 


shifts in the market supply of these two | | 


commodities. 
Likewise, the full extent of the fluctua- 


itl 


tions in wholesale prices is slow to be}]| 
reflected in prices the consumer pays. ||| 


=. 
INDEX 


s 


As measured by total in-|]} 


re- ||| 


2 This situation | ]| 
in part may be explained by the slow- |]! 
ness of consumers to change their dietary | |} 


The page 


1992) 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Bank- 

ing-Finance” headings. 
e 7 . 

Advertising News 

Publishers’ trade practice conference 
adopts resolution designating Better 
Business Bureau as agency to make in- 
vestigation of alleged fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 

Page 3, Col. 2! 


Aeronautics 


Germany will be represented at first ! 
international conference on civil avia- | 
tion by two leading figures in European 
aeronautics. 

: Page 3, Col. 2: 

Osborn S. Watson, liaison officer, De- | 
partment of Commerce, appointed as- | 
sistant executive officer for Interna- | 
tional Civil Aeronautics Conference. 

Page 2, Col. 3} 

Control of aviation in the Panama} 
Canal Zone is transferred to the Sec- | 
retary of State by order of President 
Coolidge. 





Page 1, Col. 5 | 

New air service from Leningrad to | 
Riga is inaugurated by German-Russian | 
Air Traffic Co. | 
Pag 2, Col. 4} 
Air traffic in Hamburg was higher in | 
August than any other period of year. 
Page 3, Col. 6| 

Poundage of air mail carried in Sep- | 
tember was larger than in August. | 
Page 1, Col. 6} 


A gricul ture | 


| 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, | 
publishes Vol. 12, No. 10, of “The Agri- | 
cultural Situation: A Brief Summary | 
of Economic Conditions.” | 
Page 9, Col. 7; 

Department of Agriculture announces | 
that imports of agricultural products, | 
including forest products declined 4} 
per cent in fiscal year ending June 30, | 
1928, as compared with preceding 12| 

months’ period. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Downward revision of rates on pota- 
toes and cabbage is prescribed by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. | 
Page 6, Col. 4} 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics by States for the 1925 census of | 
agriculture (final figures). | 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 

Weekly review of weather and crop | 
conditions. i 
Page 4, Col. 1} 
Gain in wheat production shown in} 
report covering 30 foreign countries. 
Page 4, Col. 5! 

Shipments of grain show gain for} 
week. 
Page 4, Col. 4) 

More losses than gains noted in prices | 
of farm commodities during past week. | 
Page~4, Col. 2) 

Profitable year enjoyed by livestock | 
industry in 1927. mf 


Page 1, Col. 5| 
Sumac production in Italy declines, | 
Page 6. Col. Ty 


Anti-Trust Laws 
Commission 


Interstate Commerce 
postpones hearings on anti-trust pro- 
seedings against Kansas City Southern! 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 


\ 


he United States Daily 
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ummary of All News 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion publishes decisions on valuation 
cases from November, 1927, to March, 


| 1928. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, publishes No. 4, 
of Vol. 2, of “Internal Revenue News.” 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, publishes a bul- 
letin on schools for the deaf. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics by States for the 1925 census of 
agriculture (final figures). 
Page 9, Col. 7} 
Books and publications received 7 


| the Library of Congress. 


Page 9 | 
Census Data 


The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 


| tistics by States for the 1925 census of 


agriculture (final figures). 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Supreme Court hears argument on 
effect of statement of financial condi- | 
tion of bankrupt in his new set of | 
books as affecting his discharge. (Mori- | 
mura Arai & Co. vy. Nathan Taback ! 
et al.) | 

Page 7, Col. 4| 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, publishes the August, 1928, | 
summary of foreign commerce of the 
United States. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture announces | Sistant_ executive officer for Interna-| 
F ae z : tional Civil Aeronautics Conference. 
Page 2, Col. 3} 


that imports of agricultural products, 
including forest products declined 4 
per cent in fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, as compared with preceding 12) 
months’ period. 
Page 6, Col. 2, 

Department of Commerce announces | 
that United States supplied 45 per cent | 
»f world’s steel in 1927 and stood fifth | 
as supplier to foreign consuming 


narkets. | 
Page 1, Col. 7} 
Domestic Research for American In-! 
dustry—Article by Gorton James, of| 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Weekly Index of Business — charts 
prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Foreign Affairs 


Tacna- Arica Boundary Commission 
will be suspended for four months to 


| give Chile and Peru time to attempt to 


settle dispute.over province. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Germany will be represented at first 


international conference on civil avia- 
tion by two leading figures in European 
aeronautics. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
President Coolidge will talk to King 
of Spain over telephone on occasion of 
opening of new telephone service be- 
tween the two countries. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
New air service from Leningrad to 
Riga is inaugurated by German-Russian 
Air Traffic Co. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Status as port is granted Chittagong 
in Bengal, India. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Nicaraguans register for presidential 
election, 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Air traffic in Hamburg was higher in 


August than any other period of year.| holds trade mark is not assignable ex- 
Page 3, Col. 6} cept it be along with business and good 


Gov't Personnet 


President Coolidge, in address before 


Convention of Episcopal Church, -at| 


Washington, declares that fabric of our 
Government rests upon religion, and en- 
actment of laws are inadequate for wel- 
are of mankind without original in- 
spiration. 


Osborn S. Watson, liaison officer, De- 
partment of Commerce, appointed as- 


President Coolidge will talk to King 
of Spain over telephone on occasion of 
opening of new telephone service be- 
tween the two countries. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Pensions are paid to 15,383 persons 
from Civil Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund. 





} 
| 





| 


! 


: | is held to be devoid of patentable nov- 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Pensions oat 
Pensions are paid to 15,383 persons Shipping 


Orders issued to the personnel of,the 
Department of War. 


Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 


lus of helium to be trans-|sion publishes decisions on valuation 
aa we ak cases from November, 1927, to March, * 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 1928. 


ferred to the Navy. 


Naturalization 


sri . |toes and cabbage is prescribed by In- 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- |terstate Commerce Commission. 


trict of Pennsylvania holds that alien | 
has established residence although sent | 


| abroad to promote trade. (In re appli- ity to accept position as a director of 
Erie Railroad. 


cation of Stephen lees C i 
. age 8, Col. 


Patents 


Continuation. of decision of Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, hold- 
ing patents on pectin extract from ap- 
ples and method of using it to be valid 
and infringed. (Douglas Pectin Corp. 
v. Armour & Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 


will. (Rothman v. William & Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
holds that design for textile fabric is 
sufficiently new to support design pat- 

ent. (Ex parte Boyd.) 

Page 8, Col. 3 
Method of dispensing web toweling | 
elty. (Ex parte Borroughs.) | 
Page 8, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 
on Page 8. 





from Civil Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund. 


Postal Service 


Page 1, Col. 3| tember was larger than in August. 


Alexander J. Doyle named as private 
secretary to Mr. Wilbur. 


Daily engagements of the President 


;at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Domestic Research for American In- 
dustry—Article by Gorton James, of 


Shipments of grain show gain for|the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


week. 
Page 4, Col. 4| 
New industrial bank planned in 
Germany. ‘ 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Cotton 


Early marketing of cotton and dis- 
counting of bills resulted in increased 
demand for credit in Fifth Federal Re- 
serve District. 

Page 7, Col. 5| 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Commerce. 
. Lk Page 9, Col. 3 
Immigration 


Entries of immigrants.in August 


largest for any month since Septem- 


ber, 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 6! industrial uses where water is scarce. 


Iron and Steel 


Department of Commerce antieiieal Public Lands 


Page 3, Col. 7/| Publishers 


that United States supplied 45 per cent | 


| of world’s steel in 1927 and stood fifth 


as supplier to foreign 
markets. 


Labor 


Department of Labor makes public 


consuming 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Secretary of Treasury sustains duty | result of survey of entrance wage rates | 


assessment on certain personal effects 


of common or unskilled labor in 13 in- 


' 


Page 1, Col. 6 


| 
Publishers’ trade practice conference | 
adopts resolution designating Better 
Business Bureau as agency to make in- 
vestigation of alleged fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Mortality rate for 69 cities for week 
ended October 6 was higher than last 


year. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Experiments declared to show water 
reclaimed from sewage is suitable for 


in 


Vv. 


Page 3. Col. 5 


Bill ceding unreserved nonmineral 
public lands to Statés is opposed by Mr. 
Work, according to statement of 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Utilities | 


Federal Trade Commission hears: tes- 
timony to effect that public utility com- 


requiring railroads to build grade cross- 
ings argued before Supreme Court. 


nies petition for 
cedure on extension i 
Pennsylvania. | 


authority to issue $1,500,000 of bonds | 
and 19,500 shares of $100 stock. 


asks Interstate Commerce Commission | 
to reduce amount of bond issue. | 


state Commerce Commission in uncon- 
tested finance cases. 


}railroads shows decline. 
| 


state Commerce Commission. 


«| Department, in cooperation with the 
Page 1, Col. 3 |Bureau of Operations of the United 
States Shipping Board, publishes bul- 
letin on the port of Portland, Me. (Port 
Poundage of air mail carried in Sep-! Series No. 1, revised, 1927). 


| in Bengal, India. 


Supreme Court 


effect of statement of financial condi- 
tion of bankrupt in his new set of 
books as affecting his discharge. (Mori- | 
mura Arai & Co. v. Nathan Taback 
et al.) 


preme Court. 


of pipe line as realty in special drain- 
age assessment based on value of prop- 
erty argued in Supreme Court. | 


ute requiring railroads to build grade 
crossings argued before Supreme Court. | 


United States. 


Taxation 


each 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


Interstate Commerce 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Downward revision of rates on pota- 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Walter P. Chrysler requests author- 


Page 6, Col. 4 |I| 


Constitutionality of Nebraska statute | | 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Interstate Commerce Confmission de- 
reopening of. pro- 
of railroad in ! 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 
Minarets & Western Railway asks 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Summary of decisions by the Inter- 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 
Employment in August on Class 1 | | 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


Page 6 


/ 


The Board of Engineers of the War 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Status as port is granted Chittagong 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Supreme Court hears argument on 


Page 7, Col. 4 

Right of Japanese to build hospital 

California argued before the Su- 

(Jordan, Sec’y of State, 
Tashiro.) 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Right of State to assess right-of-way 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Constitutionality of Nebraska stat- 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Journal of the Supreme Court of the 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Board of Tax Appeals affirms action 


Commission | | 
postpones hearings .on anti-trust pro- 
Page 9|:eedings against Kansas City Southern 
Orders issued to the personnel of the |and Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 6 {|| 


| Old Process of Productiow 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS ?23y 


Method of Making 
Pectin Is Held Not 
To Be Anticipated 


Described in Trial Is 
Found Not to Be 
Proved. 


[Continued from Page 8.] ’ 
ing after I had preciptated the starch 
from the washed solution. That was done 
entirely as an analytical procedure. If 
the precipitate that was obtained from 
the solution, after concentration, were 
brownish in color, I would not assume 
that that was starch until I had made 
the idoin test. I have no familiarity with 
any compound of starch and tannin. My 
examiantion .was made entirely on the 
starch which had setted out from the fils 
trate, and it showed the definite forma« 
tion of the starch granules of the apple, 
I have made no experiments on the ques- 
tion whether tannin is what is known ag 
a poison for diastatic enzymes. I am 
not able to express an opinion on that 
question.” Folios 2352, 2353. 


Here was a problem‘of ridding pectin 
concentrated by boiling in which an acid 
was present, of a brown sediment which 
would discolor the jelly afterwards. It 
was not simple to Brown, a specialist 
on starch. It seems difficult to say that 
Douglas should have had already means 
for a proper solution. ~Thomas, an expert 
called by Douglas, said that he would not 
have expected a diastatic enzym to re- 
move the precipitate, for tannin is an 
enzym poison, and he dil not know the 
effect of an enzym on a compound of 
starch and tannin. He also said: 

“One would be obliged to experiment 
with diastase in order to determine 
whether it could be used to decompose 
starch without damaging the pectin, for 
the reason that, while diastase will hy- 
drolize starch without damaging the pec- 
tin, for the reason that, while diastase 
will hydrolize starch, it will also hydro- 
lize pectin; therefore, one would have 
been obliged to make careful experimen- 
tation with diastase in order to determine 
the proper amount to use, so as to re- 
move the starch and not to damage the 
pectin. In my opinion, the preliminary 
treatment of a clear, dilute, pectous liq- 
uor to remove dissolved starch, and 
thereby eliminate the possibility of the 
precipitation of a starch tannin com- 
pound subsegqnently upon concentration, 
was new to the science of chemistry.” 
Pages 9038, 904, 


Douglas did not treat the pectin itself, 
because he found the acidity too high fov 
the diastase to work, but went back toe 
the weak solution before the boiling and 
conseq-ent concentration had occurred, 
and applied the enzym to it. He thus 
was able to convert the starch into a 
sugar that would not combine with tan- 
nin and to avoid all future difficulty. He 
had the imaginative skill to go back of 
the immediate trouble that he found in 
the pectin to the real source of it all, 
and the inventiveness to devise a method 
which would remove the -tarch long be-~ 
fore it could precipitate and combine with 
the tannin. No one had done this before, 
and there seem to have been no a priori 
grounds for feeling confident that the 
experiment. would work. 


While some processes of reason pointed 


of Commissioner in disallowing deduc- 
|tion for amortization of war facilities; 
claim of error being made on grounds 
that petitioner’s return had been exam- 


1 to the method finally alopted, that does 
| not indicate that Douglas was following 
|}! a plain course. Few patents could stand, 
iif courts required inspiration and pre- 


brought into United States by Ganaj dustries. 
} Walska McCormick. 


seRoctec Page 6, Col. 6 | 
ther factors and conditions may have ||}! : : 

entered into the situation. This is usu- | Banking-Finance 
ally only a temporary situation, and |} 
prices soon assume their normal relation- | 


panies have been contributing $84,000 
Page 1, Col. 1| annually to maintain free news service 
Department of Labor reports tend-| which reaches between 13,000 and 14,- 


vig thea ded, ency of leaders of union labor to en-| 000 newspapers. 


Early marketing of cotton and dis- 


iy 


ship with actual supply and demand con- | 
ditions. | 


The uncertainty of the corn crop dur- | 


ing the early growing season was a 
disturbing factor in the livestock situa- | 
tion during the year. The advance in | 
corn prices, combined with lower hog | 
prices shortly before the middle of the | 


year, resulted in a rather ~unfavorable | 


feeding relation between corn and hogs. ||} 


This was especially noticeable in con- | 
trast to the extremely favorable rela- 
tion during the previous 24 months. 
Corn Supplies Uncertain. 
The uncertainty of corn supplies also | 
affected the demand for feeding cattle 


the outcome of the crop was assured, 
feeders readily took cattle and lambs at 
higher prices. This was especially true | 
in the western Corn Belt, where a near- 
record crop of corn was produced. 


and lambs early in the summer; but after | 
| 


the year, higher prices for all feeds 
tended to raise livestock production costs 


! 
over those of 1926. 


Range and pasture conditions were 


generally favorable throughout most of ;]} 


portion of cattle and lambs went to mar- 
* ket in slaughter condition. This, com- | 
bined with somewhat curtailed supplies ! 
at middle western markets and strong 


the West, and a larger-than-average pro- | 
| 


competition from killers, tended to re- | 


duce the supplies of feeding cattle and | 
lambs. More than the usual number ! 
of native lambs were fed in the Corn! 
Belt, and the movement of feeding cat- 
tle to feed lots consisted largely of light- 
weight stocker-type cattle. \ 

From the rather unsatisfactory level | 
of prices for most cattle in 1926, values | 
advanced almost continuously | 
1927 and reached the highest level since 
1920, when prices were still high, follow- 
ing the World War. Market supplies of 
all cattle dropped off ver? sharply the 
second half of the year, this being es- 
eeelly notiecable in receipts of heavy 
long-fed steers. Top prices at Chicago! 


- reached $19 per 100 pounds in November, | 


For | 


during ||| 


Tariff rulings by United States Cus- | 
counting of bills resulted in increased sil | 


demand for credit in Fifth Federal Re- 
serve District. 


toms Court. courage cooperation between employers 
| “Page 4, Col. 7 and workers. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 7, Col. 5 mae of the Comtt <f Cantons _ Few of larger cities refund contribu- | 
Daily statement of the United States tions by policeman to retirement sys- 


Treasury. e tems on his separation from service. 
Page 7; Education Page 2, Col. 1 
New industrial bank planned in , Employment in August on Class 1 
Germany. Page 1, Col. 7| The Bureau of Education, Depart-| railroads shows decline. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York,! ment of the Interior, publishes a bul- _ Page 3, Col. 


Page 7| letin on schools for the deaf. Mines and Minerals \ 


See under “Railroads” heading. | Page 9, Col. 7 
Bureau of Mines to conduct mine 


B k é P bli ti American education will have exhibit 
OOKS-F UDLUCAtLOTS of ventilating stopping to deter- 


} 
| at the School Boy’s Own Exposition at | test 
Federal Trade Commission hears tes- strength under explosion con- 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company asks Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for right to buy 
telephone firm in New Mexico. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Gross earnings of the American Tele- 
| phone and Telegraph Company in Au- 
| gust exceed those of August, 1927. 
3 | Page 7, Col. 5 
See under “Railroads” and “Ship- 
ping” headings. 


Radio 


General Electric Company applies to 
Federal Radio Commission for reallo- 
cation of Station WGY, at Schenectady, 
to cleared channel for broadcasting. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

The United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey issues a special publica- 
tion (No. 146), on radio acoustic posi- 
tion finder. 


Page 4, Col. 7 





| London. mine 


timony to effect that public utility com- | ditions. 
panies have been contributing $84,000 
annually to maintain free news service 
which reaches between 13,000 and 14,- | 
000 newspapers. | 
Page 1, Col. 4| 
The Board of Engineers of the War} 
Department, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Operations of the United 
States Shipping Board, publishes bul- 
letin on the port of Portland, Me. (Port 
Series No. 1, revised, 1927). | 
Page 9, Col, 7 
The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Rural specialists found in increasing Page 3, Col. 2 
number on State education boards. | Dredging operation inaugurated in 
Page 2, Col. 5| Alaska in gold-bearing ground near 


Electrical Industry | Fairbanks, after years of preparations. 


aye Page 1, Col. 4 
General Electric Company applies to Municipal Gov't 

Federal Radio Commission for reallo- E L 

cation of Station WGY, at Sehenectady,| . Few of larger cities refund contribu- 

to cleared channel for broadcasting. tions by policeman to retirement sys- 


Page 3, Col. 1|tems on his separation from service. 
Foodstuffs 


_ Page 2, Col. 1 
FT i i National Defense 
9 ontinuation of décision of Circuit We 
omic, Deparment of Agriculture, | court of Appeals, Second Cui, hols| Control of, aviation in, the Panga 
Dp oe 1 Sit ee: A Malet Sie &Tl- | ing patents on pectin extract from ap- t f State i in Dp Oe 
cu ~ i en rie mmary | ples and method of using it to be valid| "etary of Sta y order of President 
of Economie Condi eee 9. Col, 7/254, infringed. (Douglas ,Pectin Corp. 


Coolidge. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | ”* Armour & Co.) 


Commerce of the Department of Com- | 
merce, publishes the August, 1928, | 
summary of foreign commerce of the’ 
United States. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves acquisition and operation of 33- 
mile line in Mississippi by the Canton 
& Carthage Railroad; Commissioner 
Porter files separate opinion on reten- 
tion of excess earnings. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nies petition for reargument of case in 
which authority was given to extend 
railroad in West Virginia. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Locomotives on Panhandle Division 
of Peunsylvania Railroad are granted 
exemption from rules requiring storm 
windows; petition of Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway denied. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Wage Board of Review of Navy De- 

| partment to consider pay schedules for 
1929 for navy yards. 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Foresti ¥ Page 5, Col. 5 


Department of Agriculture announces! Secretary of War promises adequate 
Page 9, Col. 7| that imports of agricultural products,| system of defenses for nation will be 
The United States Coast and Geo-j| including forest products declined 4} naintained. 
detic Survey issues a special publica-| per cent in fiscal year ending June 30, 
tion (No. 146), on radio acoustic posi- | 1928, as compared with preceding 12 
tion finder., months’ period. 
Page 9, Col. 7\ 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Alexander J. Doyle named as private 
secretary to Mr. Wilbur. 

Page 6, Col. 2 Page 3, Col. 7 


period in 1926, and at the beginning we) 


ing the first half of 1927 when a mer 
1928 the estimated number of cattle on 


The results of the December pig sur- 
falling off in export demand for hog 


vey, however, indicated a considerable 


the result of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in the northern Rocky Mountain 


ined after right to do so had been 
barred by statute. (Thomas P. Beal et 
al. v. Com’r.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Acquiescences of the Commissioner of 
{Internal Revenue in the decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
| Treasury Department, publishes No. 4, 
1of Vol. 2, of “Internal Revenue News.” 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
Legality of tax on gifts in revenue 
{act of 1921 is ecstined before Su- 
| preme Court. 
i Page 7, Col, 1 
| Summary of decisions of the Board 
‘of Tax Appeals. 
| Page 5, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Textiles 


Proposal for restricted production of 
textiles results in closing of many Brit- 
ish mills indefinitely and limitation of 
activities in other mills. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Operations are being resumed at New 
Bedford, Mass., textile mills. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Weather 


September temperatures range from 
112 degrees in Arizona to 17 degrees in 
North Dakota, with uneven distribution 


of rain. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 


| 


Page 4, Col. 1. 








rather wide premium over fat lambs dur- 
ing much of the season. With increased 


feed in the Corn Belt was only 6 per cent| products was accompanied by increased | increase in the fall pig crop in all areas, 
market supplies of hogs and_ possibly| amounting to an increase of 11 per cent 


fewer than at the beginning of 1927. 


States at lambing time. Slaughter of 
lambs from the current crop up to the 


lamb supplies, prices near the end of the 
year broke rather sharply, especially on 


Poy ingenious reasoning as the basis 


| of the so-called “inventive idea.” Thomas 
said that he would have thought the de- 
posit was decomposed pectin. Its color 
did not indicate starch, which is white, 
It is easy enough now for some chemi:t 
j to say that the diastase would plainly 
solve the problem; but Thomas would 
have thought differently, Brown would 
| have been uncertain, and Douglas only 
| cleared the fluid by imagination and ex- 
periment. That was invention, and be- 
cause of it we hold the patent in ques- 
tion valid. : 
The three Douglas*inventions were fol< 
lowed by an unusual trade response. The 
Douglas Company sold pectin in bulk to 
; the amount of about $4,500,000 during 
| the first 11 years after the, »roduct was 
| put on the market. Bottled pectin was 
| put on the market ‘in 1921 for household 
use under the trade-name of Certo, and 
about $5,240,000 more of that was sold 
during the next four years. While $1,- 
| 000,000 was spent in advertising Certo, 
about $3,500,000 of pectin was sold in 
; bulk to jelly and jam manufacturers at 
| what would seem to have been a very 
small expenditure for advertising—prob- 
ably not exceeding $50,000. 
The old practices of boiling apple pom- 
ace to a certain point, and then storing 
it, to make either apple jelly or a jelly 
of apple and added fruits, was different 
| from the Douglas invention. It was in 
: Substance an arresting or postponement 
\of the jelly-making process, so as_ to 
| have a large amount of apple juice ready 
in the off-fruit season, or, indeed, at any 


||| time, with which to make jellies or jams, 


It was not a conscious making of pectin 
at all, except as all jelly-makers had in 
mind that apple pomace contained insolus 
ble pectin, and that it could be made 
soluble by cooking the pomace. 7 


Douglas first made pectin proper as & 
separate commercial article, desugared 
and deflavored, for use in gelatinizing 
all fruit juices. He first taught how to 
use it so as to avoid loss of bulk and 


flavor from boiling the fruit mixture, and 
he first discovered the means of freeing 
pectin from troublesome preciptations. 
The decree is reversed as to Patents 
Nos. 1082682 and 1304166, and affirmed 
as to Patent 1235666. 
August 20, 1928. 


| the highest for the month since 1919 and 
| the third highest on record for the month. 
— In view of,the unsatisfactory market 
» for fed cattle in 1926, feeders were in- 
- iined to take profits early in the year, 
» and the higher corn prices and the uncer- 


All States east of the Missouri River | Some decline in domestic demand. 
had a smaller number on feed, but there Stocks of pork accumulated in storage 
was a considerable increase in Kansas and| and during the year averaged consid- 
Nebraska, where corn crop was unusually|erably above holdings in 1926, which 
large. The trend of cattle numbers in|further depressed prices of cured 
the country continued downward dur-| products. Prices of all hogs at the end 
“tainty of the corn crop around the middle , ing 1927, end with the industry possibly | of the year were $3 to $4 per 100 pounds 
of the year discouraged long feeding. In| not yet on a replacement basis, cattle|lower than a year earlier and averaged 

general, cattle came to market at younger| growers are now in a strong position,|the lowest for any time since early in 
s and lighter weights than usual, and |especially in view of a probable further | 1924, a somewhat similar low period in 
| ightweights sold al through the year at | curtailment in market supplies to permit the previous price cycle. 
7a slight discount under comparable heavy l restocking and increasing herds. : The short corn crop in the eastern 
 eattle. | The swine industry is now passing} Corn Belt contributed to the unsatisfac- 
in that area. The 
large corn crop of 1926 had stimulated 
hog production, and this area was sur: | mane of Agriculture indicated a lamb 
ther advanced on the production cycle} crop for 1927 about the same as in 1926, 
than was the extreme western Corn Belt, | 
where the corn crop was light in 1926. 


for the Corn'Belt and the country as 
a whole. The increased production and 
marketings in the South and other areas 
outside of the Corn Belt have not only 
added to the commercial supply of pork 
products but reduced the demand for 
products from the areas of commercial 
production. 

The history of the swine industry has 
been one of underproduction to overpro- 
duction and vice versa. Two reasonably 
profitable years are usually followed by 
pe years of,rather unsatisfactory con- 

itions. 


The June lamb survey of the Depart- 


end of the year was about the same as 
the slaughter in the corresponding period 
of 1926. 

Lamb prices Tor the year and for the 
marketed portion of the current ¢rop av- 
eraged slightly above those of a year 
earlier. Higher wool and pelt prices and 
the strong demand for feeding lambs 
during much of the season held prices 
of slaughter lambs relatively high in re- 
lation to dressed-lamb values. The de- 
mand for feeding lambs from the cur- 
rent crop was somewhat better than 
|in 1926, \ 

Western feeders took increased num- | aT 
bers for feeding at prices relatively high [Continued from Page 1.} 
in comparison with a year earlier. In the |settts, 823; Michigan, 358; Minesota, 
with increases in the native sheep States |Corn Belt fewer lambs were taken for |353; Mississippi, 41; Missouri, 459. 
and decreases in the Western States as' feeding, but they were bought at a|. Montana, 15; Nebraska, 156; Nevada, 


z s 
oe 


heavy lambs. 


Withesupply conditions not greatly dif- 
ferent from those of 1926, the lower 
;dressed-lamb prices indicated some re- 
duction in consumer demand for lamb 
during the second half of the year. Sheep 
producers have increased breeding flocks 
each year since 1922, and numbers are 
now the largest in 16 years. 


Pensions Are Paid to 15,383 


From Civil Service Fund 





5; New Hampshire, 142; New Jersey, 
405; New Mexico, 22. 

New York, 1,649; North Carolina, 1105 
North Dakota, 21; Ohio, 6138; Oklahomay 
65; Oregon, 69. 

Pennsylvania, 1,153; Rhode Island, 953 
South Carolina, 71; South Dakota, 42; 
Tennessee, 203; Texas, 190; Utah, 21. 

Vermont, 61; Virginia, 636; Washing. 
ton, 247; West Virginia, 54; Wisconsiny 
276; Wyoming, 8. : 


; Cattle on Feed Lots. ‘through the low period of a price cycle,| tory hog situation 
: Despite the marked decrease in ship- ; largely as the result of increased produc. | 
| ments of feeding cattie early in the sum- | tion following the high prices and profita- | 
} mer, the movement from market to feed|ble feeding relation between corn and| 
' lets from’ September to the end of the | hog prices during 1925 and 1926. Most 
/ year was larger than during the same of the decline in hog prices occurred dur- 


* (> 





